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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATION. 



J. H E Surveyor begs leave to premise, that in 
undertaking the work he proposed to himself only 
to state, as far as came to his knowledge, the usual 
course of husbandry used in the county, the new 
prafliccs introduced, and such improvements as 
suggested themselves to him; w ithout pretending 
to enter deep into scientific disquisition, or the 
subject of political regulation, which the reader 
must therefore expeft to be but slightly touched 
upon. 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

OF 

NO TTIN G HA MS HI R E, 



CHAPTER I. 

Geographical State and Circumstatues. 



SECTION I. 

SITUATION AMD EXTENT. 



T 



HE county of NOTTINGHAM is situated between 
fifty-two deg. fifty min. and fifty-tluree dcg. thirty-four 
min. north latitude. It is about fifty miles in length, and 
twenty-five in breadth ; and is supposed to contain about 
480,000 acres. It has Derbyshire on the west, Yorkshire 
on the north, Lincolnshire on the east, and Leicestershire 
on the south. 

SECT. II.^DivisioNs. 

This county is divided into six wapentakes or hundreds, 
three of them south of Trent, viz. RushclifF, Bingham, and 
Newark hundreds, containing betwixt a third and fourth 
part of the county, and three north of Trent, viz. Basset* 
law, subdivided into North and South Clay, and Hatfield 
divisions, (which make it equal to three hundreds) Broxtow 
Hundred and Thurgarton a Lee. In the usual divisions of 
this shire Bassetlaw and Newark are equal to or set against 
die other foun^apentakes, the town of Nottingham' being 
left out. 

B 



2 AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

I 

SECT. III. — CLIMATE. 

Being situated between fifty-two deg. fifty min. and 
fifty-three deg. thirty-four min. north latitude, it may be 
sup|K)sed to he later in its harvests thaia the mone 9omtliern 
counties. There Is however an exception to this with 
regard to oats and rye, which, in the warm gravels about 
Newai4c, wpe as eariy mm in most coiiiideg, hang often 
brought to Newark market before the first of August. 
The seed time and harvest imay hi general be stated as 
follows: Wheat seed time, from the latter end of Sep- 
tember to the beginning of November,, and often later; 
spring seed time, from the beginning of March to the be- 
ginning of May ; turnips, from the middle of June to the 
latter end of July, hay harvest, from the middle of July to 
the middle of August ; com harvest, from the beginning of 
August to the latter end of September. The only parti- 
cular circumstance that seems to deserve notice in ifie 
cBmatc, is its tlryness.* From my own observation, and 
ihat of many experienced persons I have consulted, I have 
iieason to conclude, that much less rain fells in diis county, 
flian in the neighbouring ones to the west and north, whicli 
may perhaps be naturally accounted for by the clouds from 
Sie "wesf em ocean breaking upon the hiils of Deihyshire 
and Yorkshire, and exhausting themselves before thej'' 
reach Nottihghamflhire; and £yctt those a^om the German 
ocean may be supposed not unfrcquently to skim over this 
more level country, and bi-eak first on the hills hefore men- 
tioned : the greatest rains are observed to come with east- 
erly winds. The drought of the summer 17^ was par- 
fiCTihtry experienced in this county. 

SECT. IV*~SOIL AN» SURFACE, 

■ • • • . 

[„ The surface of this county, except the levd through 
\yhicK jthc^ Trent cuns^ is uneven, and may perhaps be said 

• Vid, Appendix No. I. and comfVt with the Staffordihiit Report 



OF NOTTIHOHAMSHIRR. 3 

to be billv> though none of the hills rise to any consider* 
able degree of elevation. 

In point of soil this county may be divided into the 
three distriifls of 1. Saud or gravel. 2. Clay. 3. Ljoie- 
stone and coal land. 

The sand or gravel may again be conveniently divided 
into, 1. The Forest country, or the borders of it. 2. The 
Trent Bank country. 3. The tongue of land east of Trent, 
numing into Lincolnshire. 

The forist dhtri^ — consisting of the ancient forest, an4 
the borders of it, of the same kind of soil, is in length (as 
may be seen by the map) about thirty miles, and in breadth 
ifom seven to ten, more or kss in diferent places. 

TRENT BANK LAND. 

I jconsider as Trent bank landy the level ground accom* 
panying the Trent, from its entrance into the county, 
down to, or a little below Sutton upon Trent, wliere 
xik^ clay soil comes down to the river on the west sides 
and on the east, a poorer sand runs in a tongue-shape 
into Lincolnshire. I include in it, likewise, the lev^ 
gnouods running up the river Soar, from its junction with 
tbe Trent, up to Rempston, — as the townships of RatdiflF 
upon Soar, Kingston, Sutton Bonington, Nornaanton, and 
Stanford ; and diose lying on the back of them, — as East 
aad WestLeak,Coitlingstck:k,andRempston, which, though 
on higher ground, are much lower than the Woulds, and of 
a good mixed loam, convertible, and equally fit for tillage or 
pasture ; not let at less than twenty shillings an acre through- 
out, taking upland and meadow together ; as well as the strip 
of higher land, on which are the townships of E^^st Bridge- 
ford, Kneeton, Flintham, and Stoke, which, though above 
the level of the rest, are of a n^Row mixed soil, different 
from the clay of the vale of Belvojr, adjoining. Tbi«i level 
is, i^ general^ of a mellow soil or vegetable piould, on san<jf 
or gravel, though in some places tbesie rise to the surface^ 
It Js of different breadths; in some places, not above a mile 

B2 



4 AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

and a half; in others, three, four, and five miles vtridei and 
is mostly inclosed. 

The tongue of land east o/" Trent, is of a sandy soil, in 
some parts rather better than others, but in general very 
poori A great part of it is taken up by low moors, much 
flooded by rains. 

The elay country of Nottinghamshire may properly enough 
be divided into 

I. The clay north of Trenty consisting of the north and 
south clay divisions, and the hundred of Thurgarton. 

II. South of Trent, comprehending 1. The Vale of 
Belvoir. 2. The Nottinghamshire Woulds. 

I must observe that the clays north of Trent ^zxt^ in general 
not of so tenacious a nature, as in many counties, being 
more friable, from containing a jportion of sand and falling 
more readily by die weather; particularly the red clay, of 
which there is a great deal in the country round Tuxford, 
and in the hundred of Thurgarton, which might perhaps 
be more properly called a clayey loam, and a blackish clay 
soil, commonly called a woodland soil, in which there is 
plainly a mixture of sand. 

The Vale of Belvoir having no precise known bounda- 
ries, as soil with me is the chief distinction, I shall call by 
that name the country lying between the hills called the 
Nottinghamshire Woulds, and the strip of land running 
along the Trent on which stand the towns of East Bridge- 
ford, Kneeton, FUntham, and Stoke; which, though not on 
the same level witb the rest of the Trent Bank land, is of a 
mellow mixed soil which will bear the same cultivation, quite 
different from what I term the Vale. The soil of this latter 
is generally a clay or loam. 

> *. 

TH£ NOTTINGHAMSHIRE WOULDS 

> 

Are a range of high bleak country; the townships arc 
some open, some inclosed, as in Appendix, No. Vll. The 
soil is generally a cold clay. 
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L|M£ AND COAL DISTRICts. 

llie lime-stone and coal distri6l may be defined to lie 
to the west of a line drawn from the rirer, at Shire-Oaks; 
pretty nearly south by west to the river Lene, near WoqI- 
aton and Radford, no lime being found east of the Lene. 
The lime-stone, which may be called a hungry lime-stone, 
rising up to the vegetable mould, commencing at Shire-Oaks* 
and beginning to abutt on the coal near Teversall, runs af- 
terwards between it and the sand. The line of coal begins 
a little north of Teversall, runs about south and by west, to 
Brookhill ; then south to Eastwood ; afterwards about south- 
east, or a little more easterly to Bilborough, Woolaton, and 
the Lene. This line is scarce above a mile broad in this 
county^ and above the coal is a cold blue or yellow clay. 
Between this and the sand of the forest, is the strip before* 
jnentioned of lime-stone. 

SECT. V. — MINERALS AND FOSSJLS. 

Stone. — At Mansfield is got a very good yellowish free- 
stone, for the purposes of building and paving, staddles, &c. 
and for cisterns and tioughs, a coarser red kind. At Maple- 
beck, is a blueish stone for building, of which Newark bridge 
is built, which bleaches with the air to a tolerable white. At 
Beacon Hill, near Newark, is a blue stone for hearths, ap- 
proaching to marble, which also burns to lime. At Linby 
is a coarse paving stone, much used at Nottingham. 

Coals — are got in the line described in the Coal and Lime*^ 
stone distridl, and conveyed by the £rwash and Nottingham 
canals, as well as by land carriage. The price of them is of 
late greatly raised at the pits, owing probably, in great mea- 
sure, to the enlarged demand occasioned by the^extension of 
the navigation into Leicestershire, and the supply by the open- 
ing of new pits, not yet corresponding with it» but that evil 
is beginning to remedy itself, as many are now going to be 
worked, and the price is already considerably fallen at 
Nottingham. 
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Lime — IS made of a weak kindy for land at Kirkby, Skeg- 
by, Mansfield Wood-House^ and Warsop, of a better more 
soapy kind at Hucknall. On Beacon Hill near Newirk, 
of a good kind, from a blue stone. 
. At Linby is exceeding good lime for building. 

Gypsum or Plaster — is got of an excellent kind, on Bea- 
con Hill near Newark, and much used for plaster floors. — 
A good deal of it is sent to London in lumps for the colouN 
men, and of the white, ground, in hogsheads, for other uses. 
At Red Hill, at the junfHon of Trent and Soar, is a fine 
plastet quarry, from which Mr. Pelham, of Brocklesby in 
Lincolnshire, now Lord Yarborough, had columns of 
twenty feet high, in thtee pieces, used in his mausoleum. 
Lord Scarsdale also used the same in his houfee at Kedleston. 

Plaster is found also at G. Markham, and the Wheatleys, 
and in many other places, amongst the red loam ; but I dd 
not know of its being got for sale any where else than near 
Newark and at Red Hill. 

Marl — Marling land is not used in this county, nor do I 
know of any marl pit opened; though there is rekson to 
believe that there is much of it in the clay soil, as a red 
cvumbling stone, and a blueish, are both found at Halam, 
Kirklington, Oxton, Gedling, aad in many other places ; 
eflfervesce strongly with the vitriolic acid, and if found in 
Kufficient mass, there can be no doubt of the improvement 
of land from the use of it. The blue is in narrower veins 
than the red, and has a smell of sulphur when the acid 
makes it work. 

N.fe. I am since. informed dfiat Mr. Green of Bankwood, 
has lately found good marl on his farm at Saxendale in the 
Trent bank diftri^, and is now beginning to lay it on his 
grass lands, 

SECT. VL— WATER, 

'This county may be said to be well watered for diiFerCnt 
purposes. The navigable river Trent enters the county near 
Thnimptoh and runs through Nottinghamshire on botU 
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Sides, till a little below N. Clifton, from whence to tl>e 
northern point of the county it forms the boundary between 
it and Lincolnshire. 

The Er^\'ash forms the boundary between this county 
and Derbyshire for ten or twelve miles down to its junc- 
tion with the Trent, a little below Thrumpton. 

The Soar forms the boundary between Nottinghamshire 
and Leicestershire, for seven or eight miles above its junc^ 
tion with the Trent, a little above Thrumpton. 

On the Forest side no less than five fine streams cross from 
east to west aUnost parallel to each other and afterwards 
run to the north forming the river Idle. 

The Rainworth water runs from' near Newsted Park, to 
Inkersall Dam and RufFord, and joins the Maun at OUerton. 

The Maun goes from Mansfield, by Clipston and Ed- 
winstow, to OUerton. 

The Meaden, by Budby, and through Thoresby Park, 

joining the Maun near Perlthorp. From this jundion the 

river is called the Idle. 
The Wallin, through Welbcck Park, and after reccivfng 

the Ponlter from Langwich and Cuckncy, by Carberton, and 

dirough Clumber Park, into the Idle, near Elkslcy. 

The Worksop river runs from Worksop by ScoftoHf 
Bilby, Blyth, Scrooby, into the Idle, atBawtry. Two other. 
nrers run southward. 

The Lene, from Newsted Park, by Pappkwick, Bul%¥dl» 
Basfbrd, and Lenton, into the Trent, by Nottingham 
Bri(^. The Dover, or Dare Beck, from near Blidworth, 
by Oxton and Calverton, Eperston, and Lowdham, into the 
Trent, near Caythorp. In their course through the forest 
diese livers run mostly through boggy bottoms. 

In the Clay District, N. of Trent, are the Dover Beck, 
the Greet, and many smaller nameless streams. 

In the Vale of Belvoir, are die Devon, the Smite, and 
other smaller rills. 
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CHAPTER II. 

State of Property. 

SECTION I. 

£STAT£S AND THEIR. MANAGEMENT. 

I 

ESTATES in this county are from about 12,0001. 
downwards to the smallest amount: nothing particular 
occurs in the management of them. Gentlemens' estates 
are, as in most other counties, under the care of stewards. 
Some considerable, as well inferior yeomen, occupy their ^ 
own lands. 

SECT. II. — TENURES. 

Lands are holden as in most other, counties, under a 
variety of tenures — ^freehold, copyhold and leasehold. 

A good part of th^ small copyholds arc borough English, 
i. e, descend to the younger son. 

There are many leaseholds for three lives absolute (or 
freehold leases) holden under the archbishop of York, or 
die church of Southwell. Some pretty considerable estatei. 
formerly belonging to the priory of Thurgarton are. holden 
by lease for years under Trinity College, Cambridge: 
The greatest part of the farms are let at will. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Buildings. 



HOUSES OF PROPRIETORS, FARM HOUSES, COTTAGES^ 

&C. 

FEW counties, for their size, contain more seats of 
noblemen and gentlemen ; a description of which, in an 
agricultural treatise, cannot be expefted. 

As many gentlemen keep a good deal of land in their 
own hands, they, as well as many substantial farmers who 
occupy thtir own, have made themselves extremely good 
farming coveniencies, so that in this respeft, there may 
be said to be a very great improvement of late years. 
Several of the latter have indeed built themselves dwelling 
houses, much beyond the idea of farm houses in the laft 

Farm houses and offices are in general not very spacious, 
and in most parts of the country, excefit in new inclosures,* 
situate chiefly in the villages, and not contiguous to the 
land. Houses and barns generally, (except in the ftrip of 
counttcy adjoining to Derbyshire, where there is plenty of 
stone, which is applied to that purpose) are of brick, and 
tiled, sometimes thatched. Poor cottages and bams, in the 
clay country, now and then of stud and mud ; but new 
buildings of all sorts are universally of brick and .tile. 

* At a remarkable initance of thit, Jonathan Ackom, Esq. of Wiietont 
#Qtke inclmure of Wiseton, Bifattersey, Everton, Miuon, and Scrooby, pur« 
toed the plan of placing new farms central to the respedive grounds, and com* 
pletsd seven with large appurtenances, dove cotes, granaries, c«w»houses, S99» 
Tht tane has been done more or lest in other new inclocures. 
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Ground floors are generally laid/ with stone or brick : 
chamber floors almoft always with plaster, which is a great 
preventive against fire. Excelient pfester is got at Beacon 
Hill near Newark, and is run at nine-pence per square 
yard, or six-pence a strike. There is generally a good 
fold yard, and in the Clays North of Trent, veiy frequently 
a large good dove-cote; Ith the custom of this country to put 
corn mostly into ricks, often set on stone staddles, or brick 
pillars, about three or four feet high, with stone caps ; some- 
times on brick hovels, open on one side, with pillars, of 
timber frames, about eight feet high, which leaves underneath 
a good shcker for cattle, or for carts and Waggons* This 
custom^ besides being thought to keep the grain sweeter 
and freer from vermin, is a great saving in the barn rooni 
expefted in southern counties. It is of late come much into 
use with good farmers, in building stables or cow houses, 
to leave a space parted oflT three or four yards in widths 
behind or between two stables, into which the bay seeds 
fall from the back of the rack, and are saved for use, cal- 
kd a fother room ; the rack is upright in the stable, and 
inclined on the back side. In improved cow-houses, the 
istanding is made no longer than the cow herself. She stands 
on a kind of step, so that the dung falls down below her. 
Mr. Calvert of Darlton, has built some in this manner, but 

it is more used in Yorkshire. 

« 

Mr. Chambers of Tibshelf, in a letter to Sir Richard 
Sutton, described a particular method of laying barn floors, 
as under : 

" sik, 

" About twenty ytars ago I laid a barn floor with 
oak beams, fourteen inches square, and three inch oak plank, 
the plank was fourteen inches hollow from the ground, 
fthdthe beams about two feet asunder; in two years after, 
some part of the plank broke down, without any other use 
than conlmon thra^ing upon ; 1 examined the reason, and 
found the under side 6f th« planic decayed by the damp rot. 
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Cterljr thtotigh ; upon wHich 1 had the floor taken up,, and 
found all the planks in the same situation, and the beams 
dmo^t totally perished ; upon which I consulted a very 
experienced architeft, who advised me to lay the next floor 
iBtill higher than the former, and if possible to admit a cir- 
culation of air under the same, as the situation of the bam 
must be very subje£t to the daitip rot. I relaid the floor 
widi new beams and plank of the same thickness as the 
former ; the beams were fixed upon brick pillars, fourteen 
inches high, so that the floor lay twenty-eight inches hol- 
low ; and under each door-sill was two grates, about one foot 
tquare each, that gave a current of air under the floot 
flirough the bam, and by the beams being laid upon sup- 
porters of brick, the whole floor was hollow except the 
hine inch pillars. 

** The current of air was not through the middle of the 
floot-, as the doors were more to one side than the other. 
Ih about two years the planks that were farthest from thi 
passage of air fell down, all reduced to rotten wood, but 
about |. of an inch at the upperside; upon taking up the 
floor, I found the beams nearly reduced to rotten wood, 
except those that lay near the current of air, which wer6 
very sound, as was also the plank that lay over them in 
that situation. 

" After these trials in the usual way of laying barn 
floors, I determined upon the following experiment : — -to lay 
the next floor solid, in lime and sand mortar; upon which 
I removed eveiy part of the fonncr materials, and fixed 
fre^h beams upon a spreading of mortar, at about six feet 
asunder, so as to suit the piecing of the planks to pin to ; 
between each beam I filled the space with stones and thin 
mortar, that the whole was made solid with the upper sides 
of the beams i when this preparation was sufficiently dry, 
I culled die best of the remaining planks fix)m each of 
the former floors, and before the workman laid down each 
plank, the space tliat I covered was spread wkh fine 
mortar, even upou the beams ; then the plank was laid 
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down and pinned ; so that every hollow part, eithcr,in the 
beams, or decayed parts in the planks, was filled solid 
with the mortar. The floor has now laid about sixteen 
years without any amendment, except one of the planks 
being So weak in sound wood, that it started from the pins 
a year ago ; after taking the same up and examining the 
underside, 1 found such of the plank that was sound when 
last laid down, was still perfeftly so, and the rotten part 
was firmer and stronger than when laid down. 

** I have mentioned the above circumstance to several 
workmen, &c. but few will follow the pradlice without 
peremptory orders, which I have followed up, with twenty 
different floors in sixteen years ; some of oak, and some 
of deal planks, in different situations, and all appear as if 
they would stand for ages, unless they wear through from 
the upper side.- 

*' About ten years ago I ordered a floor to be laid, with 
ash plank (in the method above) as oak could not be got ^ 
without cutting down oak trees to considerable loss ; the ash 
was fallen, sawed up, and laid down in the floor imme-* 
diately, as the saw had left it ; the joints did not open 
much before the last summer, upon which I had the floor 
taken up and relaid, as the plank must be well seasoned in 
nine years use ; the under side of which was as sound a$ 
when first put down. 

** There are other advantages by laying bam floors 
solid with lime mortar, as a barrier agaitist rats and mice, 
worms, &c. Prevents the joints from wear, by quiverinig, 
&c. and also prevents any loss- in the corn through the 
joints. 

" I am pretty confident that the same method will hold 
good in laying ground floors with boards, in gentlemans* 
houses, that I have frequently seen them rot and eat- 
through with worms in a few years. Both of these mala- 
dies the lime mortar will prevent, and will make the floor 
warmer also. 
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*' It will hold good to cover the lath and pin, or nail, in 
the under side of slate and tiled roofs, by starting or rough 
drawing the same, so as to cover the lath, &c. close. My 
first observation of this simple method was about twenty 
years ago, being witness to the pulling down of an old 
timbered house, dated 1564 ; between each beam was pieces 
of ash wood, with split ash and hazel laths, and plastered 
on each side with lime or plaster mortar; where the plaster 
was free from cracks, the laths and the bark of them, was 
as sound and fresh as if diey had not been cut down three 
mondxs, but where the cracks had admitted the air, every 
part of At lath, Sec. was reduced to nothing. I have lost 
no opportunity since my first obseiTation, to examine tl^ 
old ruins, and where I have found any old timber within 
those walls that had been run with thin mortar, the same 
has been sound and fresh, though the building has been in 
ruins for two centuries. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mode of Occupation. 



SECTION I, 

S^IZE OF FARMS-— CHARACTER 4>F TH£ FARMERS. 

THE farms may, in general, be said to be small^'f^^ 
exceeding 3001. per annum, and mora being ijnder lOOl, ^ 
year than above that siun ; maiiy (efpecially in the QUys) 
as low as twenty pounds, or under. 

The largest farms, as might be expefled, are on the 
forest in the poorest lands, and which have been liately 
brought into cultivation. Many of the principal farmers 
carry on agriculture with great fpirit, adopting the best 
praftices of other countries ; nor can it be said that the 
lesser farmers are backward in following good examples, of 
which they have seen the success. A very great differ- 
ence may be seen from the face of husbandry t^^enty 
years ago. 

SECT. n. 

RENT IN MONEY— IN PERSONAL SERVICES. 

Rents, as in other counties, are now universally in 
money. Some few boons (as they are provincially called) 
i. e. obligations to perform some carriage (chiefly of coals) 
for the landlords, are reserved, besides the rent, but to no 
great amount. On the other hand, it is not uncommon 



for fanners to give the carriage of coals to the cottagers 
who work with them as labourers, sometimes receiving 
their dung or ashes in return. 

SECT, ni TITHES- 

Are In many places taken in kind, but are more fre« 
quently compounded for, at a much low^r rate than tl^ 
could be valued at by any surveyor. In the new inclo* 
sures, land has universally been given in lieu of tithes. As 
in other counties, there are modusses for different kinds of 
prodtfdls, and some lands, which were anciently in the 
occupation of religious houses^ are tithe free. 



SECT. IV— poor's RATES. 

Ptjor'-s rates vary extremely in different pariAes. It is 
impossible, as well as useless, in a work of this kind, to 
enter into Ac detail of them ; I can only observe in gene- 
ra!, that they do not run so high as in many counties, 
where manufaftures have formerly flourished, which are 
now come to decay : but at the same time, it is a matter 
of concern to observe, that the manufaiflures, particularly 
that of stockings, whilst they increase the population, in- 
crease at the same time the burthen of the poor's rate on 
the occupiers of land ; which may be ascribed to the lower 
manufa£turers too frequently spending all their earnings, 
without looking forward to a time of old age andinfirmity. 
The most obvious remedy for this evil, appears to be the 
extension of the Friendly Societies, which have already 
met with the encouragement of parliament ; or the making 
of some more comprehensive provision by the legislature, 
on the same principle^ 
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SECT, v.— LEASES. 

. The greater part of the land^ in this county are, I be« 
lieve, let to tenants at will, who in general do not feel 
themselves uneasy under their tenure, and frequently suc- 
ceed to their farms from father to son for generations. 
Where there are leases, the covenants are the usual ones, 

as to repairs, not cross-cropping, 3cc. without any special 
provision that I ^m acquainted with. 



SECT. VI.— EXPENCE AND PROFIT. 

The expence. and profit depend so much on the par- 
ticular management of individuals, that I cannot pretend 
to enter into the subje6):. There is certainly room to make 
very fair profits on the farms in this county. Many for- 
tunes have been made by farming, and the rents of many 
estates considerably raised without complaint or injury to 
the occupiers. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Implements of Husbandry. 



THE plough generally used in this county, is the Dutch 
swing plough, which is found to answer very well, their 
gate or bottom being from two to two and a half feet, with^ 
a pair of hales or handles, at a proper height to hold. 

In the Vale of Belvoir the two- wheeled plough is used, 
which is made at Moor Green, near Nottingham. A one- 
wheeled plough is used near Nottingham, south of Trent, 
with two horses. A one- wheeled drill plough for turnips, is 
likewise made at Moor Green, which is much approved. 
The one-horse plough (on the recommendation of the late 
Charles Chaplin, Esq. of Tathwell in Lincolnshire) has been 
tried with success at Aveiiiam, Farnsfield, and Norwood 
Park. It appears perfeSly suflBcient for all the ploughings, 
(particularly on light land) except breaking up a swaith, and 
makes great dispatch in the sowing of turnips. At the latter 
place it was used this spring, on a strong red loam to sow 
barley and oats, and from this trial appears to do well even 
in strong land that has been previously worked pretty fine. 
In consequence of ^n experiment made at Norwood Park, 
Feb. 1th last, before some good judges, eight of these 
ploughs have been bespoke. They are made at Wragby in 
Lincolnshire, by Mr. Watkinson. Some of Mr. Cook's 
drill machines have been introduced, and approved. The 
drill part of the Moor Green plough may probal>ly be easily 
adapted to this plough.* 

The harrow is adapted to the soil -, in the light soils, 
light and short tined ; in strong and heavy soils, heavy and 
longer tined. Each harrow has its horse, three or four 

• For the Cultivator or ScvBler used by Bdr. Bow«r, vide Appendix^ No. V« 

c 
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are sometimes drawn without being, as in other places, 
connefted together. 

Mr. Jones of Arabld, has a cnrkms threshing machine, 
which, with sbme kinds of grain, succeeds very well, but is 
cxpefted to be brought to greater perfe6Hon. 

Mr. Wright of Runby, has lately got a threshing machine, 
which answers his expeftation compleatly, and he thinks no 
man who farms on a large scale^ ought to be without one. 
"iTiey are made by Mess. Wigfall and Basmore, at Aldwark 
Mills, near Rotherkm; the charge at present (for he hears 
fhey talk of advancing the price) thirty-five guineas for the 
machine only. The expence of putting up, together with 
timber for the stage and shed, if it is built with brick and 
tile, about 60l. more. 

Jf^^ggons and Carts — ^The waggons of this county are of a 
fniddlc size and height; the farmers have generally boards to 
fix on the top of their waggons, wiiich they fasten with stays 
put into staples, and by these means they make them hold a 
larger quantity. For top loads or haiirestings, they have raves^ 
or shelvings so called; these are in two parts, and put on at 
twice ; they are veiy light, and when on the waggons are 
twenty-four feet long and eight feetwide, which gives plenty 
of room to load upon. They lie on the waggon as follows : 
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Waggons are very numerous ; ' on small farms two, and 
upon larger three or four; carts being seldom used here in 
getting in the harvest. Carts here are made to tilt qx dot, 
w{uch makes, them shoot their load at oace. 
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CHAP. VI. 

INCLOSURE is going on rapidly in this county. Thei'c 
is seldom a session of parliament in ^hich three or four bills 
are not passed for inclosing common fields. 

The general fence used is whitethorn, planted in one or 
two rows, sometimes on the flat of the bank, sometimes 
on the front or slope of it. The posts or stoops generally 
of oak, with ash rails ; though of late years, fir from gen« 
tlemen's plantations, particularly from Clumber and RufFord, 
has come much into use for rails. Gates are generally of 
oak, but willow with oak posts is found to make very 
durable gates, which have the advantage of lightness, and 
not damaging themselves by falling to. 

In poor soils, which are particularly favourable to the 
growth of birch, birch has been found to answer very well 
for hedges, which may be pleached, and resist light stock, 
and also serves for light gates and rails. 

The value of lands has been everywhere raised by inclo- 
sure, in a- greater or less degree, in some very gieatly. 

Hedge-row Planting. — ^It is to be lamented, that in the 
new inclosures very little attention should have been paid to 
raising hedge«row timber, which is done at first with no 
more expence of fencing than the raising of the quick. 

Whole ti'ads of country may be seen without a single 

tree growing up for farming use. This seems to arise from 

^ a mistaken notion of their fieing so prejudicial to the giowth 

of hedges ; which, as far as I have been able to observe, is 

not the case: they are likewise supposed to. hurt the comi 

. ' C2 
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which if it should be in some measure true with regard to 
ash particularly, it is easy to leave a headland of grass, or 
hedge green, as they are called in Hertfordshire; in some 
parts of which they are almost universal, and answer many 
good purposes. If any one will observe the difference of the 
number of trees, which may be raised by planting the hedge 
rows, instead of planting die comers of fields, as has be^n 
a &shion for some years past, they will be convinced that 
the former is the preferable method. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Employment of Land, Arable Land, Cultivation and 

Rotation of Crops. 



SECTION L 

THE employment of land and cultivation depending in 
great measure upon the nature of the soil of the several 
distrif^Sy I apprehend I shall treat of it more distin&ly by 
following it in order through each of them. ^^ 

In the Forest District the land being of a convertible 
nature, very little remains permanently in grass, except in 
the bottoms near rivers or brooks for meadow, and home- 
steds about farm houses for convenience. There was al- 
ways about each forest village a small quantity of inclosed 
land in tillage or pasture, the rest lay open, common to 
the sheep and cattle of the inhabitants, and the king's 
deer. 

Forest Brtaks. — It has been,- besides, an immemorial 
custom for the inhabitants of townships to take up breaks, 
or temporary, inclosures, of more or less extent, perhaps 
from forty to two hundred and fifty acres, and keep them 
in tillage for five or six years. For this, the permission 
of the lord of the manor is necessary, and two verdurers 
must inspeA, who report to the Lord Chief Justice in 
Eyre, that it is not to the prejudice of the King or sub- 
ytdi. They are to see that the fences are not such as to 
•exclude the deer. 

before the introdu£lion of turnips and artificial grasses* 
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(generally called here, simply, seeds) which is scarce so old 
in the kingdom as the beginning of this century, and much 
later in this county, it w^§ IJSU^I J9 get five crops run- 
ning; oats or peas, barley, rye, oats, and lastly skegs,* 
then leave the land to recover itself as it could by rest. 
The introduiftioa of tumipis was qf gceit irnproyement io 
insuring a good crop of barley afte;r being fed off with 
sheep ;+ but still, till within these few • years, it was no? 
usual to lay down with seeds. At present, the cultui*e of 
a break, well managed, may be stated to be — Break up 
for, 1. turnips, laying ten quarters of lime an acre; 2. bar- 
ley; 3. rye, sometimes wheat; 4. oats, with seeds, i. e. 
white clover, and rye grass, which are mown for hay, and 
tl^en thrown open. But the greatest improvement has been 
jpiade in the forest lands permanently inclosed, |! 

Amongst these deserves to be napied, * in the first place. 
Clumber Park, belonging to his Grace the Duke of New? 
castle, b(4^veen ten and eleven miles round, and containing 
in the whole about 4000 acres, which may be said to be a 
new creation within these thirty years : at which time it 
was a black heath full of rabbits, bctving a narrow river 
running through it, with a small boggy close or two. But 
now, besides a magnificent mansion, and noble lake andt 
river, with extensive plantations, which will he particularly 
noticed hereafter, above 2000 acres are brought into s^ 
regular and excellent course of tillage : maintaining at die 
^^ipe time hjetween thtee and fqur thousand sheep, ^i^ i^^^ 
|tll in his Gr^e's own occupation. 

*]fhe following courses and praftices of husbandry^, used 

f Vide Appendix, No. U. 

•)- I haye Qiet with a lU'aftic^ lately in Lincolnshire which may perhaps de« 
$erve imitation, vis in order to ^ake the turnip-tops of use, which are gene* 
rally almost ^entirely wasted, to draw tl^e fore teeth of culled ewes, which will 
then get f^fit on the toj^s without biting a jooot of the tttjmip.«-rr*R.Xi9wx« 

t Vide Appendix, No. III. and No. IV, 
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in Clumber Park, were communicated to me by Mr. Birket, 

his Grace's farmer, a very adive and intelligent person. 

• 

On the best Land. — First year, turnips ; second, barley ; 
third, clover; fourth, wheat; fifth, turnips; sixth, barley; 
seven til, seeds; which lie from five to six years. 

On bad Land. — First, turnips ; second, oats, with seeds 
which lie as before. The whins are stubbed constantly, to 
hinder his being obliged to break up sooner. He keeps 
a year's stock of dung before hand, and lays it on for tur- 
nips in autumn, ploughing directly. He harrows and gets 
out the twitch, (called in some countries couch-grass) as 
usual, in the spring. He lays two chalders, or eight 
garters of lime an acre for turnips, but never after in 
diat course. I shall defer saying any thing of the sheep, 
tin I come to speak of that article in regard to the whole 
distria.^ 

Newstead Park is now all brought into cultivation, di- 
vided into three farms. 

Beskwood Park, containing 3700 acres, which before 
diat time was little cultivated, except in breaks, was about 
nineteen years since taken on lease by a Mr. Barton, of 
Norfolk, who brought a colony of Norfolk labourers ; but 
on some diflferences between them, they left him in a year 
or two. Mr. Barton is since dead, but the lease continues 
in his family ; the land is now divided into eight farms* 
Many other trades of ground have, in the course of 
twenty-five years, been inclosed from the forest and bor- 
ders of it ; some under afis of parliament, some by private 
proprietors without a£l, and soQie are now in agitation.t 



* Vi4e account of the occtipation of Clamber Park, Appendix^ Ko. IIL 

t Vide tist> ApModix, No. IV. 
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CULTIVATION. AND EMPLOYMENT OF LAND. 

The turnip husbandry prevails universally in such inclo- 
sures.* Sometimes, especially where the land lies in four 

* The roota baga, or Swedish turnip, is now cultivatrd by a few farmers in 
this distr'i^. It appears to be superior to the common turnip in many respects, 
pTirticularly in hardiness, as it stobd the last sev-re winter without the least 
injury. It is eat with greediness by all animals, from the horse to the swine. 
Sheep prefer it to aU others ; but the material advantage that has been made of 
it is, the substituting it for corn in the food of draught horses j in which it 
ha»been found to answer the wish of every person who has yet tried it. The 
turnips are put into a tub or barrel, and cut small with an instrument like an 
hoc, with the blade put perpendicularly into the shaft: a man will tut in one 
liour, as much as fix hersef can eat in twenty-four. The tops and bottoms are 
previously cut off, and given to the pigs. Horses, that are hard worked, look 
full as well when fed wltli this turnip and v^y little hay, as they formerly did 
. when very high fed with corn. The Swedish turnip should be sowed early, 
from the 15th of May to the loth of June.— R. LOWE. 

The following information on the culture of the roota baga, has been gives 
me by J. DAIKIN, Esq. of Nottingham: 

" Mr. Daikin, about the § lodi of May, T794, sowed about four acres 
Vfiih the seed of roota baga, about 2 lbs. per acre, on good sand land, 
worth twenty shillings an acre, manured as for turnips, and having been 
ploughed four or five times ; the rest of the field, to the amount of nine acres 
in all, with common turnip and turnip-rooted cabbage, all broadcast. They 
were not transplanted, but hoed out nine inches asunder, at three hoeings, at 
seven shillings, and six pence -an acre : no other culture. In November began 
to use them for horses, giving at first clover and rye' grass— hay, oats, and 
beans; but finding that^ie hordes did well upon them, left off all com, and 
continued them on hay, and the roots only: fifteen were thus fed for at>oat 
two months, were constantly hard worked, and preserved themselves in very 
good condition.' Mr. Daikin is so well convinced that in this application they 
were worth thirty pounds an acre, that he would, in future, if he could not 
get them otherwise, rather give that sum per acre for one or two acres, than 
not have them for this use. They lost their leaves entirely when the frost set 
in ; but the roots were not the least affected, though the common turnips in 
the same field were totally destroyed. Passengers passing through the ifield 
cut holes in them, which did not let the frost injure them, nor wcrcThose 
hurt wliich were damaged by cattle biting them. Some came to the weight of 

§ Mr* Daikin thinks that in general the roota baga should be sown 
about a month sooner than other turnips. 
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diTisions only, the rotation of crops is, 1. turnips; 2. barley ; 
3. clover ; 4. wheat; but more frequently it is let to remain 
longer under grass. It must be cxpefted, that where every 
person follows- his own ideas, there will be variations. The 
following improved courses have been communicated to me 
by able cultivators. 

Mr. Wright of Ranby, whose mode of management has 
been adopted by several of his neighbours, 1. breaks up 
tiiree yeai* old lay for wheat on one ploughing ; 2. tur- 
nips; S« barley and seeds to lie three years. If a poor 
lay, prefers breaking : i . for turnips ; 2. barley with seeds, 
viz» rye grass, white clover, sometimes trefoil or hop 
clover, a little red clover, but does not like it, as hurting 
the rest. He pastures his first year's seeds with beasts, as 
sheep do harm the first year. The beasts are bought in at Mi- 
chaelmas, kept the day on turnips, the night on stjaw. The 
seeds are ready for them by the time the turnips are done, 
and they go off fat in May and June. He weans his lambs 
about the fourth of June, and puts them on after the beasts, 

i61b«. and Mr. D. thinks the average of the crop Slbi. and much to exceed 
io tonnage per acre conunon turnips. 

** Mr. Daikin gave them also to hogs, cattle, and sheep. They are excellent 
for hogs ; and sheep being let into the field before the conunon turnips were 
destroyed, gave so decided a preference to the roota baga, that they would not 
settle on the common turnips, while the others were to be had. 

** The method of giving them to horses, is to cut off the tap-root, to wash 
them, and to cut them roughly with a perpendicular hoe, and then given 
direAly, without keeping them to dry. The horses ate them with avidity, and 
seemed even to prefer them to corn. Their qualities appear to be singular, ai 
diey bind horses instead of relaxing them, as other roots do. One mare was 
Itept intirely upon them and straw, worked every day, did well, and never 
looked better : this mare was more bound by them than the rest. They have 
^ stroqg effed upon making the coats fine, and one or two, affefted by the 
grease, were cured by them, as they a£l as a strong diuretic. In this mode 
of* application, one acre maintained fifteen about two months, and Mr. Daikia 
is so wtU convmoed of the utility of the plant, as well as many of his neigh- 
bours, that he intends, and they also, to increase the cultivation much. 

** Mr. Daikin suspeCbs there are two sorts of the roota baga, because some 
upon cutting are white within, but in general yellow 3 other^^ist of the same 
external appearance. The yellow is the best," 
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After wintering his year old lamb hogs oh ttimips, he 
puts them on the second year's seeds ; and diey go off fat . 
fte latter end of May and beginning of June. On the third 
year's seeds he puts his ewes and lambs. 

Mr. Bower of West Drayton, on his best forest land; ' 
1. oats; 2. oats or (if the former crop is not shelled) 
sometimes wheat; 3. turnips, 4. barley with seeds for 
three years, viz. rye-grass, one bushel or two strikes, (die 
strike being the Winchester bushel) ; Dutch white 'clover^ 
fourteen pounds ; red clover, four pounds, or cow grass, /. e. 
red perennial clover, called sometimes red honey-suckle. 

On worse Land. — Break up for, I. oats; 2. turnips ; 3. 
Ijarley, with seeds for three years; one bushel of rye- 
grass, twelte* pounds of Dutch clover: has a year's farm-» 
yard manure before hand: chuses to lay it on at Michael-i 
mas for turnips, if the land is nearly clean, and ploughs 
it in : then breaks with the di-ag haiTow or cultivator, di*awn 
by oxen, to get the twitch out ; ploughs once in spring, then 
harrows with the common harrow,.as often as necessaiy, and 
uses the cultivator:* does one and a half acres at day in 
ploughing, and with the cultivator seven acres a day or more. 
He sometimes goes out of his rotation, and sows blue and 
white peas in drill. Thinks the latter the best. He has a 
great opinion of buck wheat, as a cleaner of land. Finds 
cabbage a great impoverisher ; sows trefoil, /, e, hop, or 
yellow flowered clover for sheep, not for a crop, as it docs 
pot rise high enough. Dutch clover grows as well, and is 
higher. 

For Potatoes — ^trenches the swarth with a trench plough, 
then sets them in rows ; in every third fiirrow about four in- 
ches asunder. Gxows some of them every year ; if two 
shillings a sack, would feed with them, but at the present 
price of Aree shillings and six pen^e, and four shillings, 
sends them to a market. He cuts them with two eyes tQ 
e^ch ^^'^ sets nine sacks, and gets 115 per acre. / 

% For the description of the Cultivatar, or Scuffiert ^U is somcrltnw 

called, vide Appendix, No. Y. 
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Moiling Siids'-^^ found a great improvement on light 
land, as I have myself experienced, using a stone roller. 
Sowing Barley under Furrow — was tried last year by Mr. 
Jones of Arnold,' who had a much better crop froni it than 
when sowed at top ; and found it stand the dry weather at 
least 9 fortnight longer. He ploughs his land as soon as 
possible after the turnips are off, beginning at one end of 
the field whilst the sheep are at the odier. He thinks about 
the fifteenSi of April the best time to sow his barley, vvhich 
1^ does broad-cast, then ploughs it in. If he wishes to lay' 
down with seeds, he then sows his seeds, and harrows. If 
be docs not want seeds, he never harrows. Mr. Green of 
BanJcwood, has tried the same experiment with the like 
success. For the kind of stock and manures, vide the 
general articles. 

Potatoes are a good deal grown in the villages near 
Nottingham, (seldom above an acre together) for lihat 
inarket and home use. 

Winter Tares — ^have been lately introduced. They arc 
town in September or Oftober, November being rather too 
late, two strikes to the acre ; and are an excellent food^, 
cut green, for horses or other cattle. 

PARTICULAR ARTICLES IN THIS DISTRICT. 

JVclJ — or dyers weed, the reseda luteola of Linnaeus, used 
for dying yellow, is grown a good deal about Scrooby, 
fianskill, and Torworth ; but the quantity varies much, 
according to the demand. It is sown with the barley and 
clover, half a peck to the acre ; is pulled up from amongst the 
clover tfie next year, when the latter is coming in blossom, 
tied in bundles and dried. A good crop is half a ton aa 
Ikre, a tolerable one six hundred weight. The price varies 
exceedingly* sometimes rising to 3s. a stone of fourteen 
pounds, or 941. a ton ; often 3s. 6d. and sometimes falling 
as low as 8d. a stone, or 51. 6s. 8d. a ton. 

J7i^~are grown fai this distrifl : at Rufford about eighty 
acm, Qllerton thirty, Elksley thirty to fdrty. But as they 
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are more the produ6k of the clay, I must refer for the culture 
of them to that district. 

Liquorice — ^was formerly much grown about Worksop, 
but is now entirely left off. 

In the Trent Bank District, — The occupation is mixed 
of arable and grass, though more of the, latter, especially 
contiguous to the river. 

The Arabk h generally calculated for the turnip hus- 
bandry, and kept in those courses, producing good crops of 
barley, and remarkable fine ones of oats, eight, and some- 
times ten* quarters an acre, particularly about Muskham 
and Balderton. They are so remarkably good, as to be 
distinguished by persons of knowledge Yrom any other. 
Weight of the best, fourteen stone of fourteen pounds the 
sack ; wheat js but eighteen. Oats are picked by hand by 
curious pe|-sons for seed. If the top one is a single oat, 
the rest oa that stem will be so ; the double ones are re-» 
jefled. It is a strong instance of the improvement of 
husbandry, that about thirty years ago, the sand lands ii| 
Grcsstliorp Cromwell and Muskham * fields, were not 
worth more than two shillings and six-pence an acre, 
covered with wild sorrel, and lea lay for six or seven 
years. The alteration is to be ascribed to turnips an4 
clover. 

The course of crops is often, 1. turnips; 2. barley; 
5. seeds for one, two, three, or four years; 4; break up 
for wheats sometimes for oats ; . sometimes 4. wheat ; 5^ 
oats; but not a general pradlice. 

Joseph Sikes, Esq. at Balderton, near Newark, ploughs 
a lea on a sandy soil, and sows, 1. with fine Poland oats, 
(from six to seven strikes per acre) 2. rouncival peas; 3, 
wheat; 4. turnips; 5. barjey; 6. oats and seeds, (viz.) lOlb. 
of Dutch clover, 8 lb*, of red clover, 6 lb. of trefoB, 6lb« of 
burnet grass, and 6 lb. of rib grass on every acre : the first 
spring after, stocks with sheep; gives the land a good top-? 
dressing with rotten dung the next spring, in th« mo?ith of 
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Felmiaiyt and stocks it with sheep anS feeding heifers, for 
four or five succeeding years, and then breaks it up for the 
same rotation of crops. He prefers sowing seeds with oats to 
sowing them with barley, because the oats (Poland ones) 
being shorn (/. c. reaped) in this country, when there are 
fine crops of them> the seeds are not so apt to be smothered 
and damaged. 

Mr. Sikes always found benefit t6 his wheat from mow- 
ing a second crop of clover, instead of eating it. 

N.B. Thi is the Hertfordshire method. 

Winter Tares are lately grown by some few persons, to 
cut for green fodder. Vide Ante Forest Distridt. 

Grais Landi are employed more for feeding than the 
dairy, except along the Soar, where, and in the towns on 
the south bank of die Trent, as far as Nottingham, viz. 
Thrumpton, Barton, Clifton, and Wilford, as well as at 
Attenborough, and Chilwell, on the opposite side of the 
river, are large dairies, milking from twenty t6 twenty-five 
cows, chiefly employed in making of cheese. The island 
between the towns of Averham, Kelhara; Muskham, and 
Newark, is remarkably fine feeding land. Under die gravel 
here is found a clay, which is burnt into bricks ; probably 
die same would be found in other places in this level. The 
beasts fed, are generally of die short-homed Lincolnshire 
and Holdemess kind. 

The Tongue of Land east of Trenty running into Lin^ 
colnshirey is of a sandy soil, in some parts rather better, 
but in general very poor. A great part of it is taken up 
by low moors, much flooded by rains. George Neville, 
I^[. of Thomey, has reclaimed a considerable part from 
dbe moor, and brought it into high cultivation ; and has 
also, within twenty-five years, raised upwards of two 
IiuaAred acres of very flourishing plantations. Some of 
Ac land, particularly where diere is a diriving young plan^ 
tation of seventy-five acres, laid out in quarters with ri- 
dings, appeared to ne tbe worst I bad ever seeD> bearing 
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Htde else naturally but the white licheny or rdin«deer moss* 
I cannot do so much justice to Mr. Neville's exertions^ ad 
by inserting in his own words, the account with whichr he 
was pleased himself to favour me, of his improvements 
and management. The remainder of this distrid: beinj) 
inconsiderable in extent, and pbor in sofl,. does not afibrd 
any remarks on its agriculture. 

Letter from GEORGE NEVILLE, Esq. io 
Sir RICHARD SUTTON, Bart. 

Feb* tf 17^4* 
" SIR, . 

*' IN compliance with the desire you expressed when 
you took a view of my place with Mr. Lowe, thiat I wOiild 
give you some more particular information concerning mf 
improvements and management, I have to acquiaint y6ii; 
that I have taken from the best sort of common ling nio6i^- 
land, about 700 acres, and divided into five small (zvtAi^ 
and built brick houses and necessary conveniencies, and 
tiled them, all upon plain useful plans. Th^e farn\s zx6 
divided by quick fences, and many of the inclosiires by 
birch ; both grow extremely well. The birch fences, fof 
the most part, are strong, and ready t6 plash in four yeki*^ 
£rom planting: and by twigging them for besomis*, pay 
something more than the expence at each plashing. They, 
shoot very freely the first year after plashing, geil^rfly 
about theheight oif the hedge, aind'very stoott tazkt a strong 
fence. The best of the poor knd li very thin skihrictf, 
not leaving above four inches of tolerable soil, befort ydti 
come in general to a yellow^ and t:o6 ofteh^ a sharp Mi^ 
sand. The land is the best where tliie y6llow (>tfeVaSisi b^ii^ 
stronger, and. not without a small mbctfafe of clay' rn it. 
tVe plough thin, and kedp all oiif matiurii as" Atitli tlj[lbtt 
the surface as possible^ Paring dni SirAin^ i^ nrivrf \^ 
gible, but always bad nianagement, except \m€rt ftid laiill 
is first tiak^ up from the roug&t viz. when (o& of stalky 
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old ling or gorse. Under these circumstances it cannot 
otherwise be brought into management in any moderate 
time, or at any moderate expence. The expence of paring, 
is from ten to twelve shillings per acre ; burning, from four 
to six shillings ; stubbing, move or less, accoi*ding to the 
work. This management, or rather mode of taking up 
land, secures a good crop of turnips; and the layer for 
sheep always good. The course of tillage is for the most 
part, as in forest land; turnips, wheat, rye, peas, (grey 
rouncivals chiefly) barley on some parts ; oats, lentils, and 
Tetches, grow very well with good management, the whole 
art of which consists, (supposing the land judiciously 
worked and cropped) in keeping it fresh and fresh, viz. 
never to crop it much in tillage, or continue it long in seeds. 
As soon as the land can be spared, when the seeds begin to 
decline, it should be ploughed up again in the swarth for 
peas, oats, or skegs ; then manure well for turnips ; then 
lay down with proper seeds, whilst the land is in good 
heart, with a crop of barley, or winter com, if the tur- 
nips can be eat off in time for the purpose. Rye grafjs has 
its use upon this land, mixt with white clover, trefoil, 
red clover, and perennial red clover, copimonly known by 
the. name of cow-grass, or in some other counties, red 
toney-suckle. Having no meadow land upon this sort of 
farm, I am reduced to mow the first year always, but 
never afterwards, pasturing it till again converted into til- 
fege, with sheep. Tliere is necessarily a variation from 
(tds system, according to circumstances and seasons. I 
fti^ heaven and earth, to make maHure: but as very little 
day, of any quality, is to be met with upon this sort of 
fend, I have but few opportunities of making any large Or 
sttfRcient quantity for the improvement of it. We tise 
Ihne (Knottingley is by fiir the best) and to advantage, when 
mixed with good dung. A chatdrbn, with ten loads of 
manure^ is more, in general, dian we cai^ get for an 
aecre. Lime by itself on this sort of land is little used, 
idxcept on fresh land* I vtiov ling, rushes from other landsr. 
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which I bring to bed with and tread down, and even pare 
waste land in lanes, to make compost with ditch stuflF, fern, 
lime, rushes, dead gorse, &Ci — By this management you 
may judge how I am straitened in the article of manure. 
Having two. dove cotes, I use about ten chaldrons of dove 
manure every year, either on turnip lancL or winter corn, 
with advantage. Stifkleback manure exceeds all other that 
I have ever tried, as a present or lasting manure ; but alas ! 
I have not been able to get any for these last ten years : I 
used it then in tillage, and its efiecSi is visible to this day. 
Whale blubber is to be procured from Hull, but the price 
asked is discouraging. 

Of sheep I have two sorts, the one which I call my 
upland sort, of the Lincol^ishire pasture breed. The hogs, 
run about three to the tod of twenty-eight pounds; the 
ewes, five or six. 

As to my lowland Jlocky I began to breed from tKe 
Weighton, Yorkshire Limestone sheep, which was a small^ 
coniipafl:, short wooled, hardy sort, and suited extremely 
well; but for many years I have crossed with the shortest 
wooled forest sort. I have now a flock of Scotch sheep, 
with black noses and feet. They are very hardy, and very 
round and compadl in their make, and short wooled ; these 
have been crossed by an excellent short^wool forester, and 
my la^ib hogs are as beautiful as can be. My ewes of this 
sort, are this present season in lamb by a tup I bought with 
a flock of ewes, from Sutton Colefield. They promise to do 
very well upon my land, and I expefl much from the cros- 
sing my breed. I never thought any thing about the rot, 
till the year before last, when I lost several, and again this 
year I had a loss amongst those I kept on ; but it is very 
remarkable, that the Scotch ewes, which are now three 
years old, have escaped the rot altogether, though on the . 
same sort of land, and when every body suflFered greatly: 
these ewes turned out their lambs themselves, almost fat, 
giving as much milk as would rear two lambs each, and 
this without exception. I sold the wool ^f my short wool 
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flock, at twenty-six shillings per tod, when I last sold» 
the year 'before last; at present I sell no wool. My short 
wool flock ewes tod, about ten to the tod. I have 
had Wethers of this sort, ivhich have come up to twenty 
five pounds per quarter. Those I kill for the house this 
winter, are from twelve to sixteen pounds, some eighteen 
or nineteen, one twenty pounds a quarter, I give great 
quandties occasionally, in the spring, of skegs^ in the com 
to my lowland ewes before lambing, when, you can easily 
conceive upon such a sort of farm, I must be put to it fre- 
quently for support. I also chop the straw with the com 
in it, an4 give it to them occasionally, and they are very 
fond of it. This year, having plenty of turnips upon my 
low farm, I have already begun to give some to a parcel 
of ewes which I expedl to lamb about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. In this manner I support a flock of 120 ewes with 
their last year's lambs, on a farm which, when I began 
to inclose, had never been let at above three pounds a 
vear. 

** Skegs are remarkably good for horses, in the straw, 
or threshed, and in the straw remarkably so for cows. 
Straw beasts are also very fond of the straw. I can get 
taking up weak land from the swarth, from four to 
six quarters an acre. On the same land T should not have 
been able to get, perhaps, above three sacks of black, 
red Friesland, or what is called short small, or any other 
kind of com. If land is in the state in which all our bad 
land will be, more or less, after the seeds are quite run out, 
and as is frequently the case, when you cannot conveniently 
put it again into tillage so soon as you could wish, from 
dther the too great quantity you may have to improve, or 
other circumstances — if in this state, I say, it were to be 
taken up with turnips, the most eligible way, it would be 
often impossible to provide manure ujion the farm for any 
quantity of lind sufficient for the purpose, which makes 
skegs a very desirable crop, and which, if for that reasqn 
alone, I find a great acquisition, and feel a pleasure in 

having been the firist to introduce them into this country. 

D 
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" Planting. The scotch fir is the least nice of any of 
&e sorts, and grows with me like a weed, and with as little 
trouble as gorse. The larch and Weymouth pine att ^ually 
lurdy and proq>erous upon all the land I plant, which is 
^ the bad sort, Und grow as fast and as well as upon the 
best s6il8 I have ever seen. I plant birch in all my plan- 
tations as nurses to other plants, and as underwood ; and 
in bodi cases they are very useful and advantageous, 
drawing tip and keeping warm oaks, beech, afch, &c. 
ivhich all grow as well as possible. The beech (under a 
favourable mode of planting) grows extremely kind and 
wrfl in every respeft; and I am now cutting ash pbles^ 
remarkably kind and good, by way of thinning tay plan- 
* tatiom of oak upon land ftever let before I began to ferm 
and plant, at so much as one shilling per acre. 

" As to the uses of birch. My birch is felling from 
November to the beginning of March, though the sooner 
the better, as it is very early in its sap in the spring, bleeding 
exceedingly if not cut before March. I first let the twig- 
ging to the besom makers at so much per bottle (or bundle), 
measuring four feet in tlie girth. The twigger lets the 
bottles lie till March, then takes them away, and stacks 
them like com, and thatches them. They must, however, 
be tolerably diy before stacking, as otherwise they would 
be apt to heat and mould in the stack. The besom makers 
suit their own convenience as to the time of working up 
the twigs, generally beginning the latter end of the year, 
as soon as they become properly dry and seasoned for use. 
The making up is winter employment generally. I then 
cut out the shafts or staves, which I sell by the thousand or 
hundred. The tree thus dismembered I sell to the brush- 
makers, which is converted into brush Heads, painters' 
brush handles, bannisters, spindles, distafiTs, &c. and short, 
pieces are worked up by clog makers and shoe heal cutters, 
&c. I sell these poles by the score, or by the groce of the 
articles they are converted to. In the last Case they are 
cut up in the rough before they are carried ixosa the woods« 
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The refbse is kidded up for the bakers and family use; the 
Boggii^ ends unconverted, are brought into my own yard 
and burnt as coal, making the quickest and best burning 
fire pos8U>le, and the pleasantest, never sparkling or flying 
in the least. I used to raise a great quantity from seed* 
In diis case I used to pare and bum a piece of my worst 
land> on which 1 sowed turnips, eat them off early, and 
plojighed the ground immediately, and harrowed it well* 
fiy this means the land was immediately in order for the 
seed, which I hanowed well in any time before the winter, 
which I prefer, as the plants will grow the sooner and 
make greater progress by coming out of the ground 
earlier dian if this business was delayed till the spring. 
They will grow in great abundance sown broad- cast like 
com, and be a nui*sery for years, leaving a sufficient quan- 
tity for a plantation at last. The seed may be easily taken 
from bearing trees, by cutting the branches before it is 
quite ripe in August, and may be threshed out with a flail 
« as com, as soon as the bi'anches dry a little. By this means 
I can, in the course of a few hours, get as much seed as 
would sow an acre or two of land, at the rate of two 
strikes or bushels to the acre. I raise few in this way 
now, as I can furnish myself with seedling plants at one 
shilling per 1000 for taking up and planting the same at 
three shillings per ditto. These are taken up with small 
balls of eardi, as are the Scotch fin^ which I grow and 
plant out in this way, at four and five shillings, includii^g 
die expence of taking up. These plants (whenever I plant 
diem) do not seem to be sensible of their removal, and are 
carried with my own teams to the planting ground at no 
expence worth mentioning. The Aia of the Scotch fir 
diea taken up, are from two to three and four feet high, 
and I do not lose one in a thousand, except by some ac« 
cideaK. I have forgot to say that I make rails of my hif€h% 
tray, mod gate bars, first diaving off the bark, llie rails 
freq«efldy are used to get up a second quick hedge on my 
bad lajidy so well do they wear; and I pssfcar ibcfflai for 

D2 
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this purpose, to any oak or ash sapling rails whatever. 
They make very light and useful bars for inward gates for 
farmers, and with oak heads will last many years. I have 
corded a great deal of this wood, where k is not kind 
enough for riving for fanning purposes, and it charrs very 
well-. 

" A^ .to my rein deer moss land^ as you termed it, I 
must say, bad and barren as it is naturally, it has for 
years worn its present coat, from the • circumstance of its 
having been, till within these last twenty years, a turbary 
for generations ; and I have known persons, who, getting 
turf upon it, have pared die same land three times over in 
the same day for fuel ; so little was coal the fuel for poor 
cottagers, or even the better faroiers^, sixty years ago, 
* where turf could be got. The turf and cutting it came to 
about fourteen pence per load in my memoiy. 

" The waste open moors might and would be in their 
present state tolerably drained, if the waters in the Fosdike 
were not so kept up. My drainage is, for the most part, in- 
dependent of this source of obstru6tion to all improvements ; 
but I ti*ust the late Lincoln navigation adl will, in spite of 
every obstacle, be. very useful to the drainage of the moor 
land. I suppose there may be 10,000 acres of open wa^te 
moorland between Newark and Bracebridge by Lincoln^ 
including Swinderby, Thurlby, and other lordships in 
Lincolnshire and jll^ottinghamshire ; the Scarles, . Gerton> 
Spaldforth, Wigsley, Harby, Glifton, Swinethorp, Sax- 
elby, Broadholm, Thomey, &c. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

G. NEVILLE. 

•* P. S. Since I had the pleasure of seeing you here, I' 
have sold ash hop-poles (yesterday) from a plahtatibn on 
the bad land, at forty shillings per hundred, which I only 
mention to shew that ash poles may be grown to advantag^^ 
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upon It. • The tirch hop-poles, very long and kind, I have 
«old at thirty shillings per hundred. I am now planting 
ahout six or eight acres in this sort of lands, in alternate 
ix>ws of oak, ash, beech, and birch, which I prefer to 
alternate plants in die same row, planting them in quin- 
cunx order, so that the rows are lost as the plants grow 
up, and they become promiscuous, and regularly set at 
what distance you please.** 



In the day Diftria, North of Trent, — there is a great 
intermixture of open field and inclosed townships ; but 
more of the former, as may be seen by No. VI. in 
Appendix. 

In the open field, the common course of husbandry is 
f>umied as 1. fallow ; 2. wheat or barley ; 3. beans, pease, 
or both mixed. The latter crop is very conunon in this 
country. The reason given for it is its smothering thp 
ivecds ; but I have always observed the crops to be veiy foul. 

Folding is little used. Few fanners, indeed, have stock 
enough of sheep to do it with any efieft. 

In some places, of late years, clover has been sown with 
<he barley, and mown the third year, instead of the bean 
crop, which, in lands that have been long in tillage, is often 
very poor. Tlie old way, in Oxton fields, was the usual 
one of two crops and a fallow, there being only three fields, 
in consequence of the a<ft for cultivation of common fields, 
of 1773, they have now sown broad or red clover with their 
wheat or barley, (except a few who chuse to have their old 
crop of pe^se and beans the next year) they mow the clover 
the second year, and thea stock it with three horses to two 
acres ; iw: else two cows, or six calves, or three sturks to an 
acre, and then fallow, except a few persons who let the clo- 
ver Ue another year^ and then sow it with whe^t. They find 
this answer so well, that they intend to divide one field 
into two, so as to have four fields. One barley, one clover, 
on^ yvheat, and one fallow. In inclosed lands, part is 
j^ept as arable, part pasture. Fallows arc still retained, 
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sometimes in tfaye old course of the common field. These 
difi^rent courses have been pra£Used : 1. fallovir; 2. beans; 
3. barley; 4. artificial grasses two or three y^ars; then, 
S. wheat; or 4. red clover for one year only, $• wheat: or, 
i^hlloWf with dung; 2. barley, with seecjk; 3. 4. aa4 
5. years., pasture; 6. bre^k up and sow beans, witb 
|)ease, or rouncival pease alone ; 7. wheat. The followf- 
ing course has also been tried with success: 1. ^llow; 
2. barley or wheat; 3. beans; 4. red clover; 5. wheat. 
, The clover crop sown with the beans, and the wheat crop, 
have both been remarkably good — ^at Norwood Park, by 
Sir Richard Sutton; bv Mr. Musgrave at Halam; and at 
Red Hill, by Mr, Cook. 

Mr. Tumell, of Stokeham, in inclosed lands, trjed crop 
and fallow alternately, for twelve years ; but did not find 
It answer. Potatoes are grown, but no where in iarg^ 
quantities, seldom above a land or two together. Most 
cottagers have a plot of them, which is of great use. TTie 
land is generally too strong for turnips to be fed off; 
Rape is sometimes sown instead of them, for she^ fi^d; 
sometimes for a crop^ yieilding half ^, last, or five <}uarT 
ters, often four ; medium price, twenty-five pounds a Ust ; 
sometimes thirty-tbree pounds, sometimes fifteen pounds 
only. Rape has lately been employed with success tq feed 
beasts, giving it to them mowed under sheds in tH^ winter, 
and leaving the stalks to afford sprouts for sheep feed ia 
the spring. — Query, if borecole might not afford a greater 
produce? Scarce any oats are grown. 

Winter tares-r-ht^ to be introduced for cutting green* 

Hop, — Are a considerable article of produce in this 
distrifl, principally in the part about Retford, and some 
about Southwell and its neighbourhood. They are gene- 
rally known among ti^aders, by the name of Nordi Clay- 
hops; they are much stronger than ihe Kentish, going 
almost as far again in use; but those who are accustomed 
to the latter, objefi to their flavour as rank. The quan-* 
tity grown is fluftuating, some yards being laid down every 
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year, and odiers taken up. It is supposed there are not 
SQ many now grown as thiity years ago, but that the cxil- 
tpre has increased within the last ten years. Mr. Bower, 
tD whom I ain indebted for the accurate account of the 
faanagement of them in the following letter, supposes the 
number of ficres now so employed in the whole couniy 
1100 : others carry them as high as 1400. 

fVest Drayton^ January ^ 7, 1194. 
♦'sin, 

" When I had the pleasure of spending a few hours 
wkfa you at Clumber, you desired me to procure you an 
account of the number of acres planted with hops in tfiis. 
county, and likewise the expence of their cultivation. 
According to ^e best information i can gel, there is about 
1100 acres of hop grgiund. It consists of difierent kinds 
ti soil, but chiefly strong clay, and bog of black earth. 
Thii, (the Eastern) part of the county is strong clay : The 
flotations herie lie in vallies and wet lands for the most 
fart, not very valuable for other purposes. The common 
price of fii^t taking up, or converting grass land into hop 
ground, is fifty-shillings per acre ; exclusive of sets, plant- 
ing, and draining, which cost about as niiuch more. Poling 
new ground is the heaviest expence ; it will (if new poles 
are used) cost at least twenty>>five pounds per acre. The 
best managers h^re set but two poles at each hill, (and 
^fhepe ^ bind is strong) Imt two binds upon each pole. 

^* The common price of what is provisionally called^ 
f looking after an acre of hof ground,' is from forty to 
forty-five diiUings: diis work only consists of digging, 
picking, cutting, poling, twigging, once hilling and 
hoeing, and pedes stacking. Good managers add at least 
two hoeings more, ^^^lich cost half a cnswn an acre each. 
Then diere is is die draining every other, or every third 
joaxy widi fresh ea^th getting, catch poles sharping, cai> 
vpsi% in* and ficttiog, «^ many other Uttfe works, which 
are for the most part here done by the day. The men's 
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wages are fourteen pence from Michaelmas to May-day, 
and eighteen pence from thence to Michaelmas again. 
It IS to be observed, that th6 shopman has the gra^ that 
grows on the drains, with the broken pole ends, and often 
the binds. Upon taking an average" of the expence of la- 
bourage of my hop grounds for four years, 1 find it cost 
pie four pounds per acre; for the working part only. The 
poles, manure, rent, and tithe, about nine pounds ten 
ten shillings per acre ; which brings a certain expence of 
thirteen pounds ten shillings per acrej if there is not a hop 
grown. 

" The crops in Ais country, in the best years, are very 
small, compared with the Kentish plantations, and do not 
in the very best of years average eight hundred weight per 
acre; owing 1 apprehend more to the number of small 
planters, whp have neither knowledge or purse necessary to 
this intricate and expensive culture, than the badness of the 
land. With respedl to. manures, the greater difficulty in 
the management of this plant, is to procure hops of a large 
size. The bind is easily forced by the use of rags, but 
they, if not properly used, will make the hops small. I 
apprehend the best way of using them, to prevent that evil, 
is not to lay more than eight hundred weight per acre, 
mixed with three or four cart loads of gobd virgin eaith, 
of a light black soil, or strong land. This composition to 
be .made at least six months before laying on, and turned 
two or three times, then laid upon the hUls after the tying 
before Midsummer. 

" I have used the scrapings and parings of oil leather^ 
instead of rags mixed as above, and have found them 
excellent manure. 

^^ Malt culm I have likewise used, and think it a good 
manure, and particularly so, where land is subje£l to the 
small snail or slug, which eat the young bind on its first 
appeai-ance ; for it sticks so fest to their slimy bodies, that 
they cannot creep over it to the biiid. Where land is svibj 
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jeft to grow small hops, I am well satisfied the best 
method, (where it can be got even at at a very high rate) 
is to dig in, in winter, from twenty-five to thirty cart loads 
of good dung, and if it is not quite so -rotten as to cut with 
^ spade, I think it is the better for strong land. If th)s 
method, with good drainage, and keeping the land clean 
from all kinds of weeds, has not the eiFe£t of making the 
hops a good size; I should apprehend the land is either not 
congenial to the growth of this plant, or otherwise hat 
|)ecn planted too long, and wants laying down to rest. 

** The worst evil that attends die culture of hops, is the 
smitt, which nobody seems properly to understand, and 
for which no eSe&ml remedy has ever yet been found out; 
neither do I diink it would tend to die profit of the planters, 
whatever it might do to the public at large, to have such a 
remedy, as eidier more than half the land must be laic) 
down, or hops would want a market. 

** I am afraid these few observations, from their being 
well known to every observant and practical hop-planter, 
will not ba worth your acceptance ; but if 1 can be of 
iservice to you in any future inquiries upon this, or any 
other business, I shall always be happy to give such assists 
ance as my small experience and abilities enable me ta 
give, and am with the greatest respeA, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient 
humble Servant, 

MARTIN BOWER. 
J'e Sir Bicharfl Suttm, Bart. 
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LETTER TO SIR RICHARD SUTTON, BART. 



West Drayton^ Feb. \^ 1794. 



u 



SIR, 



** I am favoured with yours, and in answer inform 
you, that the hop plantations beginning at the north end 
of the county are chiefly situated in the following parishes ; 



Bamby-Moor, 

Tib, 

Lound, 

Welham, 

Ordsall, 

Eaton, 

Gams ton, 



East Drayton, 

East Markham, 

West Markham* 

Milntpu, 

Tuxford, 
Egmanton, 



Bevercoats, 
Headon cum Upton, H^ugbtPUf 
Askham, Elksley, 

Woodcoats, Southwell, 

RufFord, Halam, 

** There may be some single plantations in some, ptber 
townships ; . but thpsp are the principal," 



Both^unsolU 

Walesby, 

Willougbhy, 

Kirton 

Boughton, 

OUertpp, 

EdwinstQw, 

Wellow, 

Eakring, 

South Markham, 
Laxton. 



Pasture. — Most farmers have some daiiying keeping, 
from five or six to ten or twelve cows, in general perhaps 
eight cows to 200 acres, chiefly a woodland breed ; but it is 
not their principal ebjefl, except about Fledborough, and 
from thence close along the Trent, down to Gainsborough, 
where the numbers kept (especially at Fledborough) may 
run as high as thirty. 

The gr^sjs gippn^B along the Trent, in th^ open town-» 
ships, are generally shut up at Lady-^day, some part opened 
for stinted pastures at old May -day, some kept for b^yt and 
all commoned from old Lammas, A good many young 
cattle are reared. In some places, particularly in the north 
clay, there is more feeding. 



/ 
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Mr. TmmeUy of Stokeham, has a particular method of fiseA> 
ing which deserves to be meationed. He fiseds about eighty 
head of beasts ayear, from twelve to twenty of his own breed. 
He always buys in at spring, takes care to have twenty to 
' thirty fresh beasts, or incalved heifers, mostly of both sorts, 
th^t are svure to go off before the middle of July ; when he 
Liys in, /. f. shuts up about forty acres, to finish or make 
fet aU his beasts that went lean at spring.* These go off in 
succession till Christmas. The land laid in (where good) will 
be very often ready to pasture again in six weeks. Mr. 
Turnell gave me the following instance of the difierenc^ of 
Itand and cUy landy in hringtng the sheifi forward. He feeds 
^he same breed as Mr. Wright. At one year old, Mr. 
Wright's were worth U. 19s. and Mr. Tumell*s of the same 
age and breed, not more than ll. They were compared iQ 
April and May. Mr. TumeU's, he owns indeed, had not 
been fairly kept. In the February after, sixty out of uinety 
of Mr. Tumeirs were sold at one year and ten months old» 
for ^1. ^%. Clay ground will not bring them so forward, they 
must be kept another year. To shew the difference of thp 
value arising from the breeds Mr. Turnell told me, some 
of the same breed as his, k^pt by Mr. Wright's brother on 
good clay land by the Trent side, were sold for 2l. a piece, 
)>esides die wool, at one year and a half old. Two amongst 

* Thif pr?A$ce agrtet with tlvU of foggiaf , mentioned in the Ctfdigtnfhirf 
Report. Sir &. Sutton has tried it with success for keeping hit stock in w^xttr. 
Many years ago being in the pradice of buying in Highland Scotch bullocks 
about Oflober, which he began to kill for his family about that time tweWe- 
iDonth, he used to give them the first winter straw and sometimes a litUe hay, 
«ad did not find them go on to his mind. It saemcd indeed CO be the opinkm of 
the neigh^ouiheod that they would aot leed kindly. His bailiff falli^ iqIq 
«6nncrsation with a Scotch droTer, and telling him how he maiuged them, th« 
drover iold hin> he would spoil them if he gave then^ any dry meat at aU^ 
It would (as he expressed himself) dry them up. Since that they have never 
had any tbiiig ^ fint year but such fog as they could piok «p, and hsve had 
«]ittle4\9y to iiish diex«, m^ wlyii ^ wcsther Im hfiep vgiy haid ham 
fr snow. ' 
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them, got casually by a bad tup, and which had always 
been with the others, were wortli no more thaa one guin^ 

In the Vale of Belvotr distri^-^^The country is part 
-open, and part inclosed^ as in Appendix, No. VII. In the 
open fields, the course of husbandry is generally, l» wheat 
or barley ; 2. beans ; 3. ^low. In Elston * are four fields, as 
1. wheat; 1. barley; 1. bean; !. fallow. In the inclo* 
$ures there is almost universally a mixture of arable and 
pasture, and a little dairying. 

Clean fallows are generally made in ro|ation, as in 
Ae open fields. Sometimes red clover iis sown with barley, 
and broken up instead of a fallow. Sometimes white clover, 
lye-grass, and rib-grass, or narrow leaved plantain, is 
sowed with the barley, and let Ke three years, 

Mr. Pocklirigton, of Kinnoulton, an a(9ive and spirited 
farmer, has had sixteen crops running, (including clover) 
without a fallow. He is careful always to hoe but weeds 
cariy in spring, as soon as they appear^ At harvest he 
mows his stubbles direflly; sets his crop in lines, and, if 
possible, ploughs the intervals before it is carried. He 
idien ploughs it in to mate the weeds vegetate; and as soon 
as that happens, if dry weather, ploughs again as sopn a^ 
possible. He lets no wet stand on any account ; drawing 
it oflF with the spade, or otherwise. He allows, that in 
wet lands fallows may be required oftener. The land ii> 
general is too strong for turnips. Rape is sometimes gqt 
instead of them, but rarely. 

Jn the Nottinghamshire WoulJs-r-The arable is occupied 
in the common course of two crops and a fallow. Clipston 
has four fields; the inclosed part is chiefly poor land; a 
little is ploughed, very few turnips, spiy^e clpver. The 
Woulds, properly called, or wastes, in the open parishes, 
are stinted pasture for young -b^sts and horses. Few 
sheep. •' 

* ^Istop it since incloKd^ 
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In the Lime and Coal Distri^ — ^The farina In general 
are small, the occupadon mixed, but much arable, as the. 
land will not either on the lime or coal, lie in pasture 
longer than the artificial grasses will last. 

The course of crops are. 

On Limestone^-^l. hllaw; 2. barleys 3. grass seeds: or 

1. turnips; 2. barley; 3. seeds, for two years^ seldom 
mor^; 4. peas or oats, &c. 

On Coal Lands — 1. fallow; 2. wheat, sown at Mi- 
chaelmas, and seeds sown on it at spring; 3. seeds 
pastured or mown, seldom let to lie above one year, some- 
times two or three: — or, 1. seeds broke up for wheat; 

2. pats; sometimes rouncival peas, then fallow again: 
or, where the land suits it, 1. turnips; 2. barley or oats» 
with seeds, &c. 

. This land is very subje6l to throw out the wheat. 

Mr. Chambers of Tibshelf, in Derbyshire, who occu- ' 
pies similar lands abutting on Notts, and whose pradlice 
is looked up to and followed by several intelligent farmers 
in Notts, generally pastures the first year, dungs in the 
inext autmnn, mows the next year, then breaks up at 
Michaelmas or spring,, for wheat or oats. 



SECT. 11. — CROPS COMMONLY CULTIVATEX>. . 

The crops usually cultivated in this county are the com-' 
men ones, of wheat, rye, barley, oat$, beans and pease. 

The kinds of wieat commonly sown are, the red lam- ' 
mas, and white chafted, or Kentish ; two strikes, or Win- 
chester bushels, sown to the acre. It is very difficult to 
form an average of the produdl of this, as well as other 
grain, from the great difierence of soil and management. 

The crops in common fields, may be said to be from two 
to dirce quarters, or more. In inclosures from two and a 
half to four. 
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A good deal of bearded wheat, here Called Yeograve 
wheat, used to be Sdwn particularly in the clay open fields, 
but IS now much left off. It is a Stronger Stemmed hardier 
wheat, but coarser grained. 

Bye is but little sown, being sCar^e at all used for bread. 
Chiefly in the Trent bank land, about Markham, &c. and 
on the forest. There are two kinds ; a black, and a white 
qr silvery sort. This latter has been sown in .the spring with 
success.— Two strikes sown, crop from three quarters to 
four, 

Barley is much sown — ^No particular kind is distifigui^hed. 
The Fulham rathripe, or early barley, Has been tried in a 
few places ; but though ten days or a fortnight earlier, has 
not answered in point of quantity of produce, or boldness of 
grain, so as to reconmiend the pradtice. 

Four strikes are sownj produce per acre, from three to 
six and seven^quarters. 

Oats of various kinds are sown.-^^In the Trent bank 
iphiefly the Poland ; in odier parts the Friesland Holland 
oats, brown oats, black oats in cold lailds, and a few Tar* 
tarian, which will grow on worse lands than others, but are 
later in ripening, and coarser grained. 

Four strikes are sown ; crop from four to seven ; some- 
times as high as ten quarters. 

SkegSf a species of oats, are 1 believe confined to* this 
country. Eight strikes are sown ; and yield a crop double 
that of other oats, in quantity ; but not more than equal in 
weight.---They will grow in the poorest land, and are reck- 
oned very sweet food. They are seldom brought to market; 
but esteemed by farmers for their own use, and are often 
given in the straw* . 

Beans are almost all of the small horse bean kind. Four 
strikes sown, crop three to four and five quarters. 

Pease, — ^The common blue pea is sown in the poorer 
lands ; in some stronger, the rouhceval ; in some g€K>d 
Trent bank land, grey or white ; four strikes are SQWHf 
crop from four to five and six quarters. 
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Buck Wheat is scarce enough sown to be called a crop of 
this country. It is found good food for pigs and poultry ; 
and Mr. Wright, of RanbV, has found it useful for fodder 
for his team, but is tired of the system ; as he has found 
it at length to be a h:tzardous crop, being subjedt to be 
much injured by slight summer frosts, which go near to 
destroy the crop, if they happen when tlie plant is in a 
particular state. The quantity he used to sow was six pecks 
an acre ; average crop, from three to four quarters ; but 
has been told of seven quarters, on rich soil. 



!, 
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CHAPTJER VIII. 
Grass Natural and. Artificial. 



SECTION I. 



THE Banks of the Trent and of the Soar produce very 

. good natural grass, which is applied to the use of dairying, 

feeding and mowing, as has been mentioned more particularly 

in speaking pf the employment of land in the several 

distri(9:s. 

The kinds of artificial grasses sown arc — For a single 
crop to break up again for wheat, red or broad clover, 
(tiifolium prateuse) to lie two or three years or more in 
pasture, white clover (trifolium repens) trefoil (medicago 
lupulina) ray grass (lolium perenne and rib gi-ass (plantago 
lanceolata) the usual quantities of each of which has been 
mentioned under the head of cultivation, sometimes a small 
quantity of red clover is mixed.* 

Burnet (poterium sanguisorba) grows naturally in plenty 
in the Trent meadows, but is not that I know of sowed. 

Sainfoin (hedysarum onobrychi's) has been tried on sand 
and gravel, and on a red loam widi skerry stone underneath, 

* Vide Mr. Calvert^s. letter in Appendix No. IX. Dr. Coke of BrookhiU, ' 
in the lime and eoal distrift says, the grasses which are cultivated for pasture 
are red and white clover, trefoil, rib-grass, ray-grass, and tho^e seeds which 
are the natural pr«dudion of the soil, and which consist of the anthoxanthum 
▼emale, and several of the festucas, some of the aira and avena of the Linaeaa 
system : the former of these grasses is a most useful addition to these pastures, 
from its early appearance in the spring, and from the sweetness which it 
affords to the hay, of which it forms a part. The festuca fluitans, which is 
mentioned by StiUingfleet, in his Botanical Essays, is an inhabitant of the 
iwampy parts of this neighbourhood, and is always sought for by cattle 
with the greatest avidity. 
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but without success, the soil does not seem to agree with 
it ; it prospers best on a creachy soil, or thin skinned 
limestone. 

Lucerne (medicago sativa) has lately been tried by some 
gentlemen in small quantities^ and promises very. well. 

The method I pursued last year in laying my land down 
-with grass seeds was attended with great success. Instead 
of sowing my land with barley and seeds after turnips, as 
usual, after one ploughing, which was about the lait week 
in April, I sowed half a peck of rape seed, mixed widi it 
one stone of Dutch clover, and one of trefoil ; the rape 
got sufficiently high to shade the young plants from the sun* 
About the second week in July were turned upon xtn acres^ 
one hundred and thirty wethers and ewes, part of which 
went £it to Rotherham market, about the 11th of Sep* 
tember, , and the remainder I should have sent the lattet ^ehd 
of die month, had not mutton fallen in price. 

SECT. II. — HAY HARVEST 

Is in this county generally in July. Much cannot be 
said in commendation of the method of making meadow 
hay, compared with that of the south of England. It is 
veiy little shaken, and jfrequently not tedded; lying for 
some days in the swathe, and only turned. When once 
got into cock it is seldom spread out again, unless much 
wet comes ; but is generally thrown into wind rows, or 
large swathes, before it is loaded. However, an im- 
provement may be seen every day in making the hay with 
more care. 

The fear of breaking off the heads is perhaps a good 
reason for not giving clover hay too much shaking. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



« » 



Gardens, Orchards, and Nurseries, 



THERE arc in several parts. o£ the county considerable 
iparket gardens and nursery grounds^ particularly about ^ 
Newark ; amongst which are paiticularly eminent those ot 
Mr. Ordoyno, who has been very industriouf and expert* 
jELs well in raising exotics as native, plants. In the Clay. 
^istri£l are many orchards o£ apples and pears. Amon^ 
tlie most considerable arc dbosc about the villages of Ha#* 
latg, aD4 Edingley, about Southwdl. The making , of : cy- 
der or perry i$ not pradiised.;. though, the sgil. being yeiy» 
similar to that about Upton in Worcestershire, and Ross 
and Ledbury in Herefordshire ; viz. a red marly loam witli 
blue veins seems to promise success, and the trees may be 
jqbserved to giov repo^rkaWy W:ell an4 strait. One.ri^aion 
why this m^y n()t have been thought, of, is the very tcAdy 
sale of the fruit at Mansfield Mai fcet, for the supply of the 
Peake country, in Derbyshire, v^here the climate does not 
-ad|iut:of orchards, tp any advantage. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Woods and Plantations. 



'f'K^It£ ai^ many woods and j^lahtadons in diis county. 

In theforeit distri/I. — ^The principal* rcihains of the an- 
ddit forest woods are, t!he Rays of Biticland and Bilhagh, 
hdng an open wood' of large old' oaks, niost of them de- 
caymg, or stag headed, atlJ without underwood, except 
some birch in one part; it extends* about three miles in 
length, and one mile and a half in btieadth. By a survey' 
tkken for the crown, in 1790, theit wei^ found in both 
togedier, ten thousand one hundred and seventeen trees, 
valued at IT, 1421. The land on ^hich they grow is one 
thousand' four hundred'and'eigHty-sfeveh acres, and is sup- 
posed would be worthj when cleared of Wood, arid' iri-^ 
closed — tiirkland, eight shillings, and Bilhagh, twelve 
shillings an acre. 

In a survey of 1609, were found 21,009 trees in Bitk^ii 
land, and 28,900 in Bilhagh ; the trees in general were 
Aen jSast maturity. By a survey in 16SS, there were 
12,516 trees in Birkland, and 923 hollow and decayed* 
ones. In Bilha^ 21 ,080, and 2791 hollow trees. 

By a survey in 1790, there were in Blrfcl«ttd and Bilhag^- 
together, 10,117 trees, at that time eistimated at 17,1471. 
l^s. 4Sd. In the year 1609,' there were in' Birkland atid 
BSiagh, 49,909 trees V sb that ih seventy^sevctiyear^, tb- 
1686,. had been cut down 12,593 trees. 

- • •r2r' • ■■ ' ■ 
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There are now and then opportunities of knowing die 
ages of oaks aknost to a certainty. In cutting down some 
trees in Birkland, letters have been found cut or stamped 
in the body of the tree, marking the king's reign, several 
of which I have in my possession. One piece of wood 
marked J. R. (James Rex) was given me by the wpodman 
who cut the tree down in the year 1786. He said that 
the letters appeared to be a little above a foot within the 
tree, and about one foot from the centre; so that this oak 
must have been near six feet in circumference when 
the letters were cut. A tree of that size is judged to be 
about one hundred and twenty years growth. If we sup- 
pose the letters to be cut about the middle of the reign 
of James the First, it is 172 years to the year 1786,. which 
added to 120, makes the tree 292 years old when it. was 
cut down.* The woodman likewise says^ that the tree was. 
perfectly sound, and had not arrived to its highest per-, 
fection. It was a))out twelve feet in circumference. I 
have been told that J°- R. (John Rex) have been found cut 
in some of the oaks. One piece said to be marked with. 
John Rex, and a crown, I have in my possession; but it 
is not sufEciently made out to be inserted here as a ia£l, 
though the person from whom I had it assures me, from 
Iiis having seen others, more perfeft, that it is marked widi 
with Jo" Rex. Others have had C. R. and several have 
been marked with W. M. (William and Mary) with a 
crown.* ' 

A part of this wood has been taken by grant into 
Thoresby Park. 

Harlow Wood, Thieves Wood, and the scattered re- 
mains of Mansfield Woods, are of small extent, and 
inferior size of timber, _ 

In Clumber Park are the remains of two woods of ve^ 
nerable old oaks, called Clumber Wood, and Hardwick 

* Descriptions and Sketches of stme remarkable oaki in the park at Welbeck;^ 

p. j6i by Hayman, Rooke, Esc[. 
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Wood. Since they have been shut in from cattle, the 
young trees are springing vip surprisingly, from the acorns. 
For the woods and plantations in this distrifiy vide general 
listf and subsequent ones of particulars. 

Plantations. — ^The spirit of planting has prevailed much 
in diis distridl since at>out forty years. Unfortunately, 
the first plantations were chiefly of firs, whether from the 
desire of making an early appearance, or from the notion 
that forest trees were not easy to rear in this soil. It baSf 
however, been found since, that trees of all jcinds, well 
planted and properly sheltered, succeed very well. 

His Grace the t)uke of Newcastle's plantations within 
Clumber Park, amount to one thousand eight hundreU and 
forty-eight acres. 

In the extensive inclosures made by his Grace in Elksley, 
Bothamsell, &ci the quick hedges, which are remarkably 
fine, were raised with posts and rails, the thinnings of these 
plantations. I was assured, some years since, that sixty 
miles running measure had been done in this manner; and 
t>y this time it must amount to double that number* 
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t)n the METHOD OF PLANTING, ds prafthed at Clumbef, 
by the Duh ^ N^wegstUy tender the management of 

, . jT. Marson> Communicated by Mr, Marson^ the manager 
of his Grace^s improvements. 

THE method in praAiec here, for the management of 
ft sandy soil covered with heath, whins, or fonses, &c. 
and which is intended for planting, is as follows : 

. The ground is first cleared by stubbing and burning 
the heath, &c. (if found too strong to be ploughed in) ; it 
is then sown with one or two successive crops of spring 
corn, as oats and barley, and afterwards with turnip seed; 
flie ground being first thoroughly clearrtl of twitch zxA 
other weeds. The turnips are fed off early with sheep, ani 
flie ground is immediately double-trench ploughed from 
twelve to sixteen inches deep, if the soil admit of it. We 
then proceed to sow it with acorns, ash keys, and haw- 
thoni berries, and to harrow them twice over. The same 
ground is afterwards planted with oaks, ash, beech, elms, 
birch, larches, and other sorts, which you may occasionally 
have, from six to eighteen inches in height, but not to 
exceed that size. Spanish chesnuts are then put into holes 
made with a dibble, from three to four inches in depth, 
and covered over. 

In general we fill our plantation with a various assort- 
ment of American plants; as firs, pines, cedars, &c. 
besides Scotch firs and birch. These aie not only a shelter 
for the yoyng forest trees, but have a pleasing effedk for 
fifteen or twenty years, for their permanence of verdure, 
and variety^ of their foliage. They are then taken out to 
give ropm for the oak, Spanish chesnut, &c. This is the 
last process of our plantation. 
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For a mdre particular account ot the rearing anid ma- 
riagement of oaks, on a sandy light soil, I beg leave to xdSii 
to the communications of the very ingenious Mr. Spcechly*: 
of Welbeck, which are inserted in Evelyn's Sylvia, published 
by Hunter, page 90, fir^t part, (in the note) which explain 
every thing that can be praftically useful on this subjeft* 

EXPLAl^AtORV OBSE41VATIONS ON tHE ABOVE 

SYSTEM. 

The quantities required for one acre, are nearly as 
follows : 

Plants of different sorts, from six td eighteda ihchis^ 

s^bout two thousand. ^ 

Acorns, from four to six strikes. 

Ash k^6, four strikes. 

Hawthorn berries, one ditto. 

Spanish chesnuts, one ditto. 

The ash keys and hawthorn berries, are to be buried 
one year in beds or pots of sand, before they are sown ia 
the plantations. 

Six strikes of fine large acorns are supposed sufficient to 
sow one acre of ground, at one foot asunder. 

The plants should be heathful, strait, and firmly set; 
not drawn up too luxuriantly, but raised in a soil of a si* 
milar quality and temperature to that wherein they are 
intended to be planted. This is a very necessary caution^ 
as they will hence be muCh more likely to flourish, than if 
they should have been raised from a richer soil or warm^ 
situation. They should also be always transplant^ froni 
the seedbeds into fresh ones in the nursery^ from four to 
six inches asunder. ^^ 

If the heath can be ploughed in, the best time will be in 
autumn, as it will then have the benddt of the winter hi" . 
low. It may be crpss^ploughed in die spring ; and after 
having been repeatedly harrowed, may be burnt, and. then 
sown. 
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With rcspcA to the season for planting, I prefer the 
autumn for a dry sandy soil, and the spripg for meadow 
or low ground ; and also fo;* sowing the acorns, berries, 
ieys, ^c. At that time of, the year they are not so liable 
to accidents by vermin or frosts, as when they are sown 
earlier. When, however, planting and sowing is intended 
to' take place in the same piece, both must be completed at 
the same season, that is, early in the spring. Precautions 
should be used to guard them from crows, hares, rabbits, 
and other . noxious animals, till the chesnuts, aconis, and 
{plants, are sufficiendy grown not to be exposed to such 
casualties. 

/If the land be hot and dry, you may sow some rye or 
oats, with acorns, and other seeds, but not so thick as to 
produce a regular crop. ' 

I am never under any apprehension of planting too thick, 
for many reasons which it is needless to enumerate. When 
the season proves favourable, and there are more live plants 
upon the ground than are necessary, they are thinned at a 
proper period, and made use of in the next year's planta- 
tion. This niode permits me to appropriate the nursery to 
other uses. 

About fifteen years after planting, the trees may serve for 
a variety of purposes ; such as posts, rails, pails ; punch- 
wood, for the colleries ; cordwood, charcoal, hop poles, 
brush heads, birch brooms, joists, rafters, &c. &c. This 
observation is to be confined only to such trees as are cut 
down in the course of the second or third thinning. 

The plantations are in general inclosed wiA quick fences. 
These, independently of their ornament, not only secure 
the young trees from being injured by cattle, but prevent 
the sheep from depositing their dung, which in that case, 
as a manure would be of no use to the farmer. It is well 
known, that, both in extreme hot or in extreme cold 
weather, the sheep always have recourse to the woods (oif 
shelter, 
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Account of PLANTATIONS Upon the estate of his Grace the 
Duke of Portlandy by Mr, Speechly^ gardener to his 
Grace, Extra^efl (by permission) from Dr, Humerus 
edition of EvelyrCs S^lva^ page 90. 

FEW noblemen plant more than his Grace the Duke of 
Portland ; and I think I may say without vanity, none 
with greater success. But as no man should think of 
planting in the very extensive manner that we do, before he 
is provided with well stocked nurseries, it may not be amiss 
before I proceed further, to give a short sketch of that ne- 
cessary business ; as also to inform you of the soil and si- 
tuation of our seat of planting. The greatest part of our 
plantations is on that soil, which, in Nottinghamshire, is 
generally distinguished by the name of forest land. It is a 
continuation of hills and dales. In some places the hills 
are very steep and high ; but in general the ascents are 
gentle and easy. 

The soil is composed of a mixture of sand and gravel ; 
the hills abound most with the latter, and the v allies with 
the former, as the smaller particles are by the wind and rain 
brought from time to time from the high grounds to the 
lower. It is on the hilly grounds that we make our plan- 
tations, which in time will make the vallies of much greater 
value, on account of the shelter they will afford. 

After his Grace has fixed on such a part of this forest 
as he intends to have planted, some well situated valley is 
chosen (as near the centre of the intended plantations as 
may be) for the purpose of ^ nursery. If this valley is 
surrounded with hills on all sides but the south, so much the 
better. 

After having allotted a piece of ground, consisting of as 
fpany acres as is convenient for ^e purpose^ it is fenced 
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about in such a manner as to keep out all obnoxious afiimals* 
At either end of the nursery are large boarded gates, as 
also a walk down the middle, wide enough to admit car- 
riages to go through, which we find exceedingly convenient 
when we remove the young trees from thence to the..i)lan- 
tations. After the feiice is completed the whole is trenched, 
(except the walk in the middle) about twenty inches d'eep, 
whic?h may be dipne for about 3l. 10s. or 41. per acre, ac- 
cording as the land is more or less gravelly. This work is 
best done in the spring, when -the planting seasori is over. 
If after the trenching, two or three chaldron of lime be laid 
On an acre, the land will produce an excellent crop either of 
cabbages or turnips, which being eaten off by sheep in the 
autumn, will make the land in fine order for all sorts of tree 
seeds : but as the oak is the' sort of tree we c^ultivate in ge-. 
ncral, I shall confine myself particularly to our present me- 
thod of raising and managing that most valuable species* 
In the autumn, after the cabbage or tiifnips are eaten off, 
the ground will require;, nothing more than common digging. 
So soon as the acorns fall, after being provided with a good 
quantity, we sow them in the following manner: draw 
diills with a hoe in the same tnanner as is praSised for pease, 
and sow the acori^s therein so thicfe as nearly to touch each 
dther, and leave the space of one iFoot between row and 
row, and between every fifth row leave the space of two 
ftet for the alleys. While the acorns are in the ground, 
great care must be taken to keep them from vermin, which 
would very often make great havo^k amongst the beds, if 
not timely prevented. Let this caution serve for most other 
sorts of tree seeds. 

After the acorns ate come up, the beds will require only ' 
to be kept clean from weeds till they want thinning ; and 
a$ the plants frequently grow more in one wet season, 
where the s.oil is tolerably good, than in two dry ones, \ 
"Where the soil is indifferent, the time for doing this is best 
ascertained by observing wKeii the tops of the rows meet. 
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Our ruk is to thin them then, which we do by taking away 
, one row on each side the middlemost, which leaves the re- 
maining tliree rows the same distance apart as the breadth 
of the alleys. In taking up these rows we ought to be 
anxiously careful neither to injure the plants removed, nor 
of those left on each side. The rest of the young oaks 
being now left in rows at two feet apart, we let them again 
stand till their tops meet, then take up every other row, and 
leave the rest in rows four feet asunder, till they arrive to 
the height of about five feet ; which is full as large a size 
as we ever wish to plant. In taking up the two last sizes, 
our method is to dig a trench at the end of each row, full 
two feet deep, then undermine the plants, and let them fall 
into the trench with their roots entire ; and here let me ob- 
serve, that much, very much, of their future success depends 
on this point, of their being well taken up. I declare that 
I should form greater hopes from one hundred plants well 
taken up and planted, than from ten times that number 
taken up and planted in a random manner ; besides, the 
loss of the plants makes the worst method the most expen- 
sive. But befoie I leave this accoxmt of our method of 
raising oaks, I shall just beg leave to observe, that we are 
not very particular in the choice of acorns ; in my own 
opinion, it matters not from what sort of tree the acorns 
are gathered, •provided they are good ; for although there 
Seems to be a variety of the English oak, in respedt to the 
form of the leaf and fruit, also their coming into leaf at 
different seasons, with some other marks of distin£Uon ;, 
yet I an> of an opinion that they will all make good timber 
trees, if properly managed. It is natural to suppose that a, 
tree will grow low and spreading in a hedge row ; on the, 
contrary, it is very improbable that many should grow so in^ 
a thick wood, where in general they draw one another up 
strait and tall ; and I have observed, that the same dis- 
tiodions hold good amongst our lafge timber trees iu the 
woods, as in the low spreading oaks in die hedge-row; 
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Though I have not as yet taken notice of any other sort 
of tree but the oak, yet we have a great regard for, and' 
raise great quatities of beech, larch, Spanish _ chesnut, 
Weymouth pine, and all sorts of firs, the Scotch excepted, 
as well as many other kinds, by way of thickening the 
plantations, while young ; among which the birch has hi- 
therto been in the greatest estimation, it being a quick 
growing tree, and taking ' the lead of most other sorts on 
our poor forest hills; and as we have an inexhaustible 
gpriiig of them in the woods, where they ns6 of thefmselves 
in abundance from seed, we at all times plant them plenti-» 
folly, of diiFerent sizes. As to the elm and ash, we plant 
but few of them on the forest, though we raise great quan- 
tities of both ; but particularly the ash, which being a use- 
ful wood, (but a .bad neighbour amongst the oaks) we 
plant in places apart by itself. I shall dismiss this subjeft 
conceiTiing the management of our nurseries, after saying 
a word or two relating to pruning. We go over the whole 
of the young trees in the nursery every winter, but in this 
We do little more than shorten the strong side shoots, an4 
take off one of all such as have double leads. 

Having thus pointed out the mode of forming arid ma- 
naging our nurseries, I shall now proceed to the plantations. 
The size of the plantations, at first beginning, must be in 
proportion to the stock of young trees in the nursery ; for 
to undertake to plant more ground than we have young 
trees to go through with, for thick plantations, would turn, 
to poor account on our forest hills. We always plant 
thick, as well as sow plentifully at the same time, pro- 
vided it be a season in which acorns can be had, so that all 
our plantations answer in a few ye^rs as nurseries to suc-t 
ceeding plantations. 

As to the form of the plantations they are very irregular. 
We sometimes follow a chain of hills to a very great dis^ 
tance^ so that what we plant in one reason, which perhaps 
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is sixty, eighty, and sometimes one hundred acres, is no 
more than a part of one great design. 

If the ground intended to be planted, has not ah-eady 
been got into order for that purpose, it should be fenced 
about at least a twelvemonth before it is wanted to plant on, 
and inunediately got into order for a crop of turnips ; two 
chaldrons o^ lime being laid on an acre will- be of great ser* 
vice, as it will not only be a means of procuring a better 
crop of turnips, but will bind the land afterwards, and 
make it fall heavy, which is of great use when it comes to 
be planted, as some of the forest land is so exceedingly 
light, as to be liable to be blown from th^ roots of the 
young trees atter planting ; therefore we find it to be in best 
order for planting about two years after it has been ploughed 
up from pasture, before the turf is too far gone to a state 
of decay. It will be necessary to have a part of the tur- 
nips eaten off soon in the autumn, in order to get the 
ground into readiness for eariy planting, for we find die for- 
ward planting generally succeeds the best. 

After the turnips are eaten off, we plough the ground with 
a double ftirrow trenching plough, made for that purpose, 
which, drawn by six horses, turns up the ground com- 
jJetely to the depth of twelve or thirteen inches. This 
deep ploughing is of great service to the plants at the first, 
and also saves a great deal of trouble in making the holes. 
After the ploughing is finished, we divide the giound into 
quarters, for the planting by ridings. It will be a diiEcuIt 
matter to describe the laying out the ground for this pur- 
pose, especially where there is such a variety of land as we 
have on the forest ; much depends on the taste of the per- 
son employed in this office. Between the hills, towards the 
outsides of the plantations, we frequently leave the ridings 
from sixty to an hundred yards in breadtli, and contrad); 
them towards the middle of the woods, to the breadth of 
ten or twelve yards; and on the tops of the hills, where 
there are plains, we frequently leave lawns of an acre or 



two, which make& a ples^sing variety. In Some of diein 
we plant the cedar of Libanus at good distance, so as to 
form irregular groves, and this sort of tree seems ts6 Arive to 
admiration on the forest-land. On the ou»idi*s of the 
woods, next to the ridings, we plant ever-greens, as hol^ 
lies, laurels, yew, junipers, &c. aud these? we disfpo^ of irx 
patches ;- sometimes the several sorts entire, at other times 
we intermix them for variety, but not so as to make a* re*- 
gular screen .or edging. Our design, in the distribution of 
these plants, is to make the outsides of the woods appear as 
if scalloped with ever-grcens, intermixed sometimes with 
l^re trees, as the Eliodendron tuftpifera^ or Virginian tulip 
ttee, &c. " 

After the ground is laid out into quarters for plantings 
we assign certain parts to beech, larch, Spanish chesnntis^ 
&c. these we plant in irregular patches, here and thcte, 
throughout the plantations, which, when the trees are in 
leaf, have the, most pleasing efieft, on accoimt of die 
diversity of shades^; especially in such parts of thc^ foresf 
where, four, five, and sometimes more. of the large hill 
points meet in the same valley, and tend as it were to ther 
same center. After those patches are planted, or marked^ 
out for that purpose, we then proceed to the planting iw 
general. We always begin "^rith planting the largest'- 
young trees of every sort, and end our wort with' those 
oT the smallest size: were we to proceed otherwise, t^^. 
ihaking a hole for a large sized tree j after the small 6i^' 
ate thick planted, would cause the- greatest coiifusioW;- 
Birch iSv generally the sort of tree we make our begJnnittgi 
with, which we find will bear to be removed vmh great* 
safety, at the height of six or seven fiset*, though we' cbrt*" 
monly plant rather under, than atdiatsize. This sort <rf> 
tree we are always supplied with from^ our plantations^ oP 
five or six years gr6v^rth. Biit before I proceed toUhe^ 
taking them up, it will be^ proper to infbnn yoir, that nt^ 
thp planting season, wcdrride our. hands- into ft)urclais6^^* 
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which we term, makers-np, pniners, carriers, and planters ^ 

and here I shall describe the several methods of doing thJ3 

wchIc. First, in taking up we have the sai^e- qar^ to- tal^r 

up with good roots in the plantation^, as was recomr 

mended in the nursery, though we cannot pursue, the samQr 

mediod; but in both places, so soon as ^fi, plants are 

tftken up, we bed them in the ground, in the following 

manner: dig a trench at least fifteen iqches deep^ and set 

^ young trees therein, with their tops aslant, cQves-iag 

their roots well as we go along, and almost half way up 

fee stem of the plants, with the earth that corner ouit of a 

second trench, which we fill in thp lil^e mannQr, smd. so 

proceed on, till wq have a load, more or less, in a beap^. 

a& may be convenient to the place from whence they worej 

taken, fai our light soil this trouble is but little, and we; 

always have our plants secure, both from their ropts: 

drying, and dicir suffering by frost. We bftve % low- 

wheeled waggon to carry them from the heaps, where they: 

are bedded^ to the pruners, and generally take two Ibuds 

enreiy other day: when they arrive, the planters, pruners>; 

&c..all assist ta bed them there, in the same manner as: 

before described. • We have a portable shed for the pruner$; 

to work under, which is also convenient for the rest oft 

the work people to take shelter under in stprmy weather. 

From the above heaps, the pbnts are taken only so fast 

as- they are wanted for pruning, which work we thus per-; 

form: Cut* off: all the branches close to the stem, to. about: 

half' the height of the plant, shortening the rest of the top 

to a conical form, in proportion to the size of the plant,: 

and in pruning of- the roots we only cut ofF the extreme^ 

parts, that have been bruised by the taking upr or such as: 

bave^ been damaged by- accident, wishing at all times to^ 

jiAxit widi as much roet as^ca^ be had. 

As^ soon as they are pruned, they are taken to thei 
planters by the carriers, who are generally' a set of boya^. 
vrhh some of the worst of: the labourers: the^ planters, go^ 
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in pairs ; one makes the holes, and the other sets and treads 
the plants fast, TVhich work they commonly do by turns* 
In making of the holes, we always take care ta throw 
out all. the bad soil that comes from the bottom: if the 
planting be on the side of a hill, we lay the bad soil on 
the lower side of the hole, so as to form a kind of bason ; 
for without this care our plants would lose the advantage 
of such rains as fall hastily. We at all times make the 
holes suflBciently large, which is done vnth great ease 
after our deep ploughing. 

' Before we set the plant, we throw a few spadefuls of 
the top soil in the hole, setting the plant thereon with its 
top rather inclining to the west ; then fill up the hole with 
the best top soil, taking care that it closes well with the 
roots, leaving no part hollow : when the hole is well filled 
up, one of the planters treads and fastens the tree firmly 
ivith his feet, while his partner proceeds to make the next 
hole. 

■ The fastening a tree well is a material article in planting: 
for if it once becomes loose, the continual motion which 
the wind/ occasions, is sure to destroy the fibres as fast as 
they are procured, which must end in the destrudtion of 
the plant if not prevented. It is to guard against this 
inconvenien'cy, that we take oflF so much of the. top, as 
has been described in the article of pruning. We plant 
about three or four hundred birches of the large size on an 
acre, and nearly the same number of the first sized oaks ; 
we also plant here and there a beech, larch, Spanish ches-> 
nut, &c. exclusive of the patches of the said sorts of trees 
before planted. We then proceed to plant plentifully of 
tlie second and lesser sized oaks ; and last of all, a great 
number of the small birches, ' which are procured from the. 
woods at about three shillings or three shillings and six- 
pence per thousand: these we remove to the succeding 
plaritations after five or six years. Of the several sizes of 
the diflFerent kinds of trees, v{c generally plant upwards ^of 
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2000 plants upon an acre of land, all in an irregular man- 
ner. After the planting is finished we then sow the aconis 
(provided it be a season that they can be had) all over the 
plantation, except amongst the beech, larch, &c. in the 
aforesaid patches. Great care should be taken to preserve 
the acorns intended for this purpose, as they are very sub- 
je£i: to sprout, especially soon after gathering; the best 
method is to lay them thin in a dry airy place, and give 
them frequent turnings. We sow these acorns in short 
drills of about a foot in length, which work is done very 
readily • by two men, one with the acorns, the other with 
a hoe, for the purpose of making the drills and covering 
the seed. We are of opinion, that the plants produced 
from these acorns, will at last make the best trees ; how- 
ever, I will not pretend to say how that may be, as tlie 
oaks transplanted small, grow equally well for a number of 
years. But it is probable that a tree with its tap root un- 
disturbed, may in the end grow to a larger size. After 
die whole is finished to a convenient distance round the 
pruners, we then remove their shed to a second station, 
and there proceed in the like manner, and so on till the 
whole be finished. It would be well to get the planting 
done by the end of February, especially for trees of the 
deciduous kind ; but from the disappointment we met with, 
occasioned by the weather, we are sometimes detained to a 
later season. I have several times made trial of twelve or 
fourteen kinds of American oaks sent over to his Grace in 
great quantities. I sowed them in the nursery, aiid also ia 
the best and most sheltered part of the plantations. In both 
places they come up very plentifully, but I now- find that 
several of the sorts will not stand the severity of our win* 
ters ; and diose that do, make so small a progress as to pro- 
mise no other encouragement than to be kept as curiofities. 
Towards the end of April, when the ground is moist, it 
will be of great service to go over the whole plantations, and 

F 
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fasten all such trees as are become loose since their plant- 
ing. After thisy nothing will be more required till the 
month of June, when we again go over the whole with 
hoes, cutting off/ only the tall growing weeds ; for tlie 
sooner the ground g^ts covered with grass, in our light 
soil, so much the better* I own there is something slo- 
venly in the appearance of tliis method ; and, on some 
lands, I would recommend keeping the ground clean hoed, 
for some time at first ; as also planting in rows, which in 
that case would be necessary, - More than once I have tried 
this method on our forest hills,. and always, found after 
every hoeing that the soil was taken away by the succeed- 
ing winds into the vallies. Besides this inconvenience, the . 
reflexion of our sandy soil is so very great, that we fiod 
the plants stand a dry season much better in' our present 
method than in the former; and whoever fancies that, 
grass will choak and destroy seeding oaks, wiU, after a few 
years trial, find himself agreeably mistaken : I have eveA . 
recommended the sowing die poorer parts of the hiUs wkb . 
furze or whin seed, as soon as they are planted. We have 
sometimes permitted the furze to grow in the plantations, by. 
way of shelter for the game, which, though it seems to 
choak and overgiow the oaks for some time, yet after a . 
few years, we commonly find the best plants in the strongest 
beds of whins. This shews how acceptable shelter is to 
the oak whifet. young; and experience shews us, that the 
oak would make but a slow progress on the forest hiUs for 
a number of years at the first, V^rere it not for some kind 
nurses ; and the birch seems U> answer that purpose the best, . 
as I have already observed. The several sorts of fir trees» 
from appearancey seem to promise a great shelter ; but on 
the forest land they do not grow so fast as the former; and 
what is worse, the oak wtU not thrive undor them, as they, 
do immediately under die birch. Where a fJantation is on 
aplain» a screen of firs for its. boundaries is of singulas 
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xrse, Inrt the situation of the forest land denies m this ad- 
vantage. We continue to cut down the tall growing weeds 
two or three time^ the first summer, and perhaps once the 
next, Gt second season after pknting ; which is all thaft we 
do lA tespcft to cleaning. The next winter after plant- 
ing, we fill lip the places with fresh plants where they have 
ttiscarriedy after ^hich thei-e is little to be done till about 
file fomiJi or fifth year, by which time the small sized 
birch, artd seedling oaks, will be grown to a proper size 
for trtnipfcrnting. In the thinning of these, due care rtliist 
it had n<H to take too many away in one season ; but bcJ- 
nig properly managed, there will be a supply of plants fof 
at least half a dozen years to come. About the same time 
dttC the ks^er si^ied birch wants thinning, the large ones 
will ifiequife t6 have their lower branches taken off, so as to 
keep thelA from injuring the oaks, and this is the first pro- 
fit of CHir plantations ; the birch wood bemg readily bought 
ij) by the brooih-niakers. This pruning we continue as 
ofetf ta i^tiircd, till the birches are grown to a' sufficient 
ik^ to Make rails for fencing ; we then cut them down to 
Mkt roorti for Aeir betters. By this time the oaks will bei 
grown to the height of twelve or foiirtcen feet, when they* 
ifaw t&emselves up exceedingly fast. Each plant seems asi 
it were in a state of strife with its neighbour, and in a strift 
tense they are so, and oft nd other terms than life for life : 
ioA he whose fkte it is to be once over-topped, is sooii 
ifter coiftpdied to give up the contest for ever. 

Afi«r the biithes are cut down, there is nothifig more to 
do but dihifiing the oiks, from time to time, as may be re- 
stored, and cutting off their dead branches as frequently as 
mkj be nec6»Saiy. We are very^ cautious in doing the for- 
itocr, tciowing well that if we can but oftce obtain length of 
timber, time itsdf wHl brhig it into thickftcss ,* therefore we 
kttfaeAi grow Very close togfether for the first fifty years. 
Amf here it rtngr tiot fed irafproper to obsei-v6 the progress 

t2 
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4e oak makes with us, by describing them in two of our • 
plantations, one of twenty-eight, the other of fifty years 
growth. In the former they were in general about twenty- 
five or twenty-six feet in height, and in girth about eighteen 
inches. The trees in the latter, planted in 1725, are some- 
thing more than sixty feet in height, and in giith a little 
above three feet, and these trees are in general about fifty 
feet in the bole, from which you will easily conceive the 
smallness of their tops even at this age. It would be a dif- 
ficult matter to describe their farther progress with any de- 
gree of certainty ; therefore let it suffice to make this last 
observation on tliem in their mature state. I should have 
obsei-ved to you, that in both the aforesaid, as well as in ail 
the young plantations, the Spanish chesnut keeps an equal 
pace, or rather outgrows the oak; but it is doubtful 
whether ever they will arrive at the same size ; . for the 
largest of our Spanish chesnuts, which have much. the 
appearance of old trees, do not girth more than twelve 
or fourteen feet, which is nothing in comparison to some 
of our large oaks, which girth from twenty-five to thirty 
feet ; indeed some of them a great deal more : for instance, 
that remarkable tree called the Green Dale Oak, (from its 
growing in a valley of that name near Welbeck) Which in 
the year 1724 had a hole cut through its body large enough 
to admit a coach to go through. This great curosity is yet 
living, and frequently bears acorns, which we carefully 
save, to be distributed as presents amongst his Grace's ac- 
quaintance. I may not omit describing to you the present 
state of this piece of antiquity, as I have herewith inclosed 
a drawing of it taken on the spot a few days ago, from 
which you will see, notwithstanding the uncommon size of • 
the lower part of the tree, that it has never contained 
any great quantity of timber; I mean in comparison 
with several of our largest oaks ; some of which con- 
tain, in their tower-like trunks, between seven and eighl 
hundred solid feet of timber^ exclusive of their stately ' 
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tops ; and some of their large branches are even like trees 
diemselvest ^ 

Tou see. Sir, what a surprising mass of wood may arise 
from a single acorn : indeed it is really wonderful to see, 
on some soils, to what an amazing size this king of trees 
wiU sometimes arrive. 

Wtlbeci, June 16, 1775. 



■ TTic uncultivated lands which have been improved by 
agriculture and planting, by the Duke of Portland, within 
Ae last twenty-five years, amount to between two thousand 
and two ^thousand five hundred acres ; of which number 
l^lxnit one fourth consists in plantations. 



^0 
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< ..' 



Woods ««<i. Plantations in the distrin of the f^rM Qn4 
borders y the greater part within thirty years, - 



Martin Woods 



Mattersey Woods 
Worksop Manor 
Welbeck Park 
Carber'ton, &6. 
Clumber Park 



Acr^' 
Doke of Newcastle'! C^afc. 
sprinfr, few polts good) 
timber getting up i^ . 

Jon. Acklom, Esq, an4 other? So 



Duke of Norfolk's 
Duke of Portland's 



Duke of Newcastle's 



ApI?yIJ?)Wl*j9l9tlwwen,&c* In thiis dUtri^t, dittp 



BIyth, &c. 



7*1 
near 400 

about 600 

1843 

349 



Serlby and Parwortii 
Scofton 



ClyarlQS Mellisl?, Esq. ^bi$9y 
fir between ji 00 an^4QO 

126 



Osberton 
RufFoid, &c. 

Thoresby, &c. 

Wiseton 

Carlton, in Lindrick 



200 
184 

491 
^5 



Lord V. Gal way 

Robert SuttoA, E9q» about 
^o fir, some of Aid staad* 
ing, very large, the rest 
oak and beech about 

F. F. Foljambe, Esq. 

Hon. R. Lumley Savlle (in 
this district) 

Cha. Pierrepont, Esq. 

Jonathan Acklom, Esq. 

Robert Ramsden, Esq. upon 
strong soil, and bog earth, 
oak, Spanish chesnut, and 
ash 
Forest plantations 
^ ' Charles Mellish, Esq. 

Taylor and Wollaston White, 
Esq. 

Mr. Joseph Cowlishaw 

Taylor White, Esq. 

Right kon. Fred. Montagu 
oak, ash, elm, &:c. 40 acres 
in preparation 

Sir Rich. Sutton's 

Robert Lowe, Es(|. 

There are besides these a number of dispersed clumpsi 
and plantations of smaller extent. 1 



Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Wallingwells 
Linby and Papplewick 



Farnsfield 

Ditto 



148^ 
48 

»J4j 

107 

2$ 

34 



20: 
1$ 
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4n Jccgunt of His Grace the J)uh ef Nf wca$TI.e's ASH 
PLANTATIONS, and a Valuation of the Lands before 
they were planted* 



COMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM MASOHi £S<^ 









Value 


Yearljr 


A. 


R. 


p. 


ptf Acw* 


Value. 


HAUGHTON. 






s. d. 


£. s. d. 


BogClose,lateGeo.Padley lo 





22 


8 


4 » « 


Ditto, Iffte Dewick 20 





34 


2 


2 5 


Great Kennel in Dewick's 










bogs - - I 


2 





7 


« 4 « 


Little Kennel, in ditto % 








5 


10 P 


Dobson Hopyard - i 








ID 


10 


Gosling Carr - 8 


I 


37 


5 


220 


Crow Park . - 5 


2 





9 


296 


JDecoy Plantation, including 






^ 




the banks about Fat Close 










Ponds - - 7 


2 





ij • 


$ 12 6 


Cross Close Plantation 3 


2 





12 


220 

• 


Bog ground 61 


3 


13 


20 12 Q 


BlVERCOTSS. 










Farny 's Plantation $ i 


X 





8 9 


20 ZO Q 


Clay ground 




• 





WAI.BSBY. 

Some pieces of land laid to 

Bevercotes wood 1027x20 0x40 

A piece of land laid to Nich- 

baghbushwood x 232 xo o 017 o 



Claygrqund ' 3 '9 1 11 o 
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A. R. P. 

,West Drayton, 
iSchol-house Close Plantation 300 



Bog ground 



Value 
per Acre. 

J. ii. 

8 o 



Yearly 

Value. 

£. s. d. 
140 



Gamston. 

Land adjoining the wood 
Ditto upon the common 

Clay ground 



2 20 
$00 



In BOTHAMSELL 

and Elksley* 

In Patmour - - 41 

Crookford ^ - -•14 

In Elksley hop-yards by the 
fish pond below Elksley 
, wood - - . o 



Bog ground 



o 
o 



o 
o 



55 « o 



5 o 

ID O 



5 o 
5 o 



10 o 



O 12 
2 10 



6 
o 



10 5 o 
3 10 o 



050 



14 o o 



Ash Plantations collected. 



In Haughton 


- 


61 


3 


13 








20 


12 





Bevercotes 


- 


51 


I 











20 


10 





Walesby 


■ - 


2 


3 


19 








X 


XI 





West Drayton 


-. 


3 














X 


4 





Gamston 


- 


7 


2 





.0 





3 


2 


6 


Bothamsell and 


Elksley 


55 


2 







» 





14 










j[8i 


3 


32 


60 


19 


6 



The above 180 acres> now 
planted, are worth upon a 
moderate calculation,40s. 
an acre * « 1 80 



40 o 360 o 



Theexpence of planting the above 180 acres^ at i$l. an acre, 
amounts to 2,7001 . for which his Grace will have an addi« 
tional rent of 300K a year. 
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Plantations of Oak. 

Mr. Ormand's hill at Gamston 

In Haughton park, by Elksley wood 

In Walesby warren, by Gosling Carr 



Other Plantations. 
In Haughton 
In Richard Rawson's warren 
At Haughton chapel 
In Park Meadows 

In BothaMsell. 

In Peck's farm, two plantations 

In Dewick's farm, one ditto 

In Moss's farm. Broom plantation 

Border, between Moss and Mr. Bower $ 

Fivethorns plantation 

In Wood's farm - - - 

In Hunt's - ^ - 

In Mrs. Padley's 

Hill above Ousedale, from Padley's 
watering place, to Normanton coach 
road gate - - - i6 3 5 









a. 


R. 


F» 






- 


2 


, 2 







- 




10 










R. 


m 


I 


I 







13 


3 





a. 








I 


O 


O 








I 


O 


O 








2 


2 


O 








I 


O 


O 








3 


2 


O 








I 


2 


36 








5 


I 


3» 








o 


3 











2 


2 











O 


2 











4 















38 o 33 



" 3 34 



In Normanton. 
Border, from the coach road gate^ by 

Mr. Bower's farm, to the house 16 2 2 
From the stack-yard, along the west 

road, down to the white gate 728 

Below the above white gate> next the 

bottoms 
Large round clump in the low wester- 
most piece - - -. 7 o 24 
Three small rounds in the piece east of 

the above - - - 3 o 3J 

South and east side of the above piece 7 2 20 
Kennel plantation in the rye piece 310 

Small border south of the lane - i i 16 
Some other pieces of planting, suppose 10 o o 
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A. t. P, 

Brought over 6S > 19 



OTBER VIECES TAKEK INT TO BE PLANTED. 

A. R. P» 

One piece - - • 8232 

Another - - - ij o 8 

Another - - - 48 2 i« 



Peduct as above, it being included in 
the above thre^ pieces 



7i 


1 


10 


10 








62 


I 


10 



Apbyhead - - - '39 o 36 

Peduct for the six avenues^ suppose 
six acres each * - 36 o o 



103 o 36 

214 z 8 



N.B. All these plantations* amounting to 4iQtcr9s 1 rood^ 
have been made within twenty years. 
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The account pf th WOODS amL PLANTATIONS tf 
the Hon. R. Lumley Savile, Esq. is contained in 
the following letter: 

Ruff or dy Jan. 28, 1794- 

SIR RICHARD, 

ACCORDING to my promise, I send you die 
number of acres of the Hon. R. Lumley Savile's woods 
and plantations, which is the best account he has ; but 
don*t pretend to say it is exa6l, for want of surveys of part 
of them. Have also sent you some observations about the 
woods, and some other things. 

Part of these are oak woods ; the rest are oaks, and planted 

with ashes for hop-poles. 

Jcresm 

We] low Park, and Birkhill - - 266 clay 

Egmanton wood - - - 100 clay 

Eakring Brail - - - $2 clay 

Lound wood in RufFjrd * - - 24 clay 

The rest of the woods in the liberty of Ruffbrd 200 100 cl« 

Bils thorp woods - • - 22 clay 

Worney wood - - • ~ 3S clay 

Oak plantations in Ruffbrd - • 50 sand 

Pittance Park plantation in ditto part oak and 

the rest firs - - - - 218 ditto 

Ruffbrd fir plantations - - - $0 ditto 

Bilsthorp ditto - - - $0. ditto 

OUerton hills ditto - * •> 23 ditto 



1090 



5E 



Woods require great attention to make them profitable. 
In the first mentioned woods, which are oak timber, and 
young oaks, diey have been thinned, and most other trees 
cut down to make room for die oaks, where diey were 
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likely to make good trees. They have been thinned by dc- 
grees, which draws diem up high enough, and gives them 
coom to thicken. . There are a few Spanish (or the best) 
chesnut trees, which is a quick growing wo6d, and grows 
tall and strait ; from experiments made about twenty- 
five years ago, it is found to be excellent wood, much 
resembling oak, both in colour and quantify. 

In those woods, which are oaks, &c. and hop^ poles, they 
aje cut about every twenty . years, leaving the small oaks, 
and liere and there an ash, elm, or beeph, &cc. The largest 
oaks, worth about three pound an<I upwards, are takeiii 
down ; also all the crooked bad ones. The hpp-pples arc 
cut oS neatly, and the year following th^ vaqant places 
filled up with ashes ; the crooked shoots are pruned off, 
and any small bad oaks, damaged with falling, cut dowUt 
Great care is taken to keep cattle out of these woods. 

In the oak plantations the land was ffiUowed, and the 
greatest part of it. sown with acorns about forty-four years 
ago. Seme of them were sown in drills, and ploughed be- 
twixt, which answers the best. The trees were pruned and 
thinned about twenty years ago, and are now nearly ready 
for pruning again. These. oaks are now about twenty feet 
long, are from twelve to twenty-four inches in girt, and are 
thriving oaks. Some oaks were planted at that time, but 
there is little difference betvaxt those planted, and that sown 
with acorns ; if there be any difference, those raised from 
acoms are the best. Two extremes ought to be avoided ; 
not to thin them too much, till they have grown a sufE.r 
cient height, nor leave them too thick to kill one another. 

A considerable part, Sir, of those plantations were planted 
with firs, by the late Sir George Savile, Bart, at the same 
time the acorns wer^ sown, viz. about forty-four years ago. 
These firs have made great improvement. Larph is the 
quickest growing wood of all firs, and is the n^ost useful. 
Scotch and silver fir seem to be the next. Spruce 
grows more slowly th^n any of them. TJie larch no^ 
measure from thirty to fifty feet lopg, and from twelve, tg 
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forty-eight inches in girth. The Scotch are from twcpty 
to thirty feet long, and are from twelve to thirty-two inches 
in girth. They were planted rather shallow, were pruned 
and thinned for hop-poles, when about twenty-five years 
old ; at thirty were fit for fencing, and now at forty years 
old, they are fit for building timber, fencing stufi^, and some 
of them boards. From experiments made of some older 
firs, it is found that larch is the best of them all for enduring, 
especially in wet. The others will last very long if kept 
dry. Some of them were planted in tribes, which seem to 
answer the best. Firs ought always to be planted by them- 
selves, as they are apt to kill most other trees near them. 
All firs ought to be felled in summer, because they are then 
fullest of turpentine, and heaviest. If furs are suffered to 
grow too thick till they are a great height, they will die in 
patches, after they have exhausted the ground ; and if they 
are diinned too soon, they will never rise a great height. 
Upon the whole, firs are likely to prove of more value to 
this country than was expefled some years ago. 

The late Sir George Savile inclosed the following lands, 
«ince the year 1776: 

ACRES 

OUertou forest, about - - •",""" ^^^ 
Bilsthorp clay fields - - - - - 1 00 
Ditto commons - - - - - 280 
Morton Grange forest. - - - - 1080 
There are yet open fields at Eakring, Ompton, Wellow^ 
Laxton, Egmanton, Walesby, and Cirton. 

Rufifbrd is now almost the only uncultivated forest Mr. 
Savile has in this countv. 

Improvements, Sir, in husbandry are best prompted by 
example ; for one capital manager living in a neighbour-* 
hood is, or might be, a benefit to all near him. 

The drill husbandry for beans and pease is particularly 
useful, as it prepares the land for wheat. 

If the same attention was paid to the breeding of horses^ 
beasts and pigs;, that is paid to the breeding of sheep, it would 
be of great service to this country. 
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Gtowing carrots for horses, and potatoes for milch C6WS 
(uribich prodoce s\<?cet butter) arc among the ntvft^t iiti- 
provements h^re. Potatoes are of the greatest use, cheip 
and wholesome : the poor have never suffered so much from 
want since they have been so generally cultivated. 

I am. Sir Richard, 

wifli the greatest respefl:, 

your most obedieut humble servant, • 

JOHN MRfClNSON. 

Sir Richard Sutton^ Bart. 
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Account of tie WOODS and PLANTATIONS rf 
Charles Pibrilepokt, Esq. mw Lord NbwaHK. 

Whitemoorj January 21-, 1794, 

SIR, 

HEREWITH you will receive a copy of Mr. 
Calvert's measure of the different plantations in aiid about 
Thoresby Park, returned to me yesterday. I have col- 
lefled into columns the best and the worst sort of trees, 
and the number of acres of each, which I should think 
would be sufficient, rather than to insert the names of 
such a numerous quantity of clumps. 

I forgot to mention in my paper respeAing Mr. Pierre- 
pont's spring w9od8, that we have adopted a plan of filling 
ifp every fall, the following spring after it is cut, with ash 
plants, all the vacant places ; and I think it a good method, 
where a kind young ash tree was left the fall before (for a 
husbandry pole) and bears keys, to leave it^ the second fall, 
and if you see occasion the third, that the wind might dis- 
perse the keys, asnd be a means of replenishing the woods 
with ash plants without any expence. 

I am, Sir, 

your obedient servant, 

W* fICKIN- 
To Sir R. Suttonj Baru 
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PLANTATIONS in and about Titok£skY PAHlC, 
belonging to ChaRLEs PlERRfet»6ift, Esq. 



Oak, ash, beech, Spanish ch^snut, add elms 

Firs of different kinds, and birch 

Ashes, dll^rt, Willows, and sallows - 

Tolil 



A. It. F. 

j6 o 27 
98f d o 



N.B. Th^ni trd 306 acret ndw in preparatiMi for j^hting. 



Mr. Pierrepont's WOODS in the Cl9w«ry ^Nottingham. 
Communicated by Mr, PiCKiv, Steward to Mr. Pie&RsrONT. 



'he letters denote the distrias } L Limestone, CI* Clay, K. of Trtot.] 


Kirkby (L) Coalfield-wood 
Holbeck (L) Old Hag wood 
Lexington^ (CL.) £a*l F«rk*wood 
Ditto Saw-wood 


A. 

8 
20 

31 
3« 


K. 










r. 










Ditto Middle Spring 
Knesal (CL) Oretn-wood 
Eakriiig (CL) Hobheron-wood 

Brail-wood 


45 
64 

29 












a 




White-stubbs 


12 








Weston (CL) Lady-wood 
Gedling (CL) Marshall hills, about 


15 

100 











AC&JCS 


381 





04 



N. R The abdve woods (excepting the last) are spring 
woods, and cut about every fifteen years^ at about ea^teea 
acres per aUnuid ; the underwood consists of faop-poles, 
husbandty-poles, and hedge wood ; and the weeding of die 
oaks geherttUy applied in the itparations of the buildings 
upon the estate. 

Wattr Meadows. — ^About twelve acres in Whitemoor 
Farm can &e wcU watered, and with very good efie<%. 

Mr. Pierrepont has'abodt twenty acte$ of boggy groufld 
capable t)f diat improvement. 
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An Account of PLANTATIONS at Osberton, belonging 

to F. P. FOLJAMBE, Esq. 



Rufwood 
Crawood 
Broomwood 
Whincover 
Grote planting 
Grote bordei* 
Square wood 
Side border 
Ash wood 
Twenty acres wood 
Danbottom wood 
Yewtree wood 
Spring wood 
Parks, ditto 
Keniwell sirring 



7 acres, new planted* 

6 ditto 
14 ditto 

1 2 ditto, new planted. 

14 ditto 

30 ditto, new planted. 

8 ditto 

16 ditto, new planted. 
1 2 ditto 

8 ditto 

S ditto 

$ ditto, new planted. 
10 ditto 

7 ditto 

30 ditto, new planted. 
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An Account of Lands planted in the Parish ^Carlton, in 
Lindrick, in the County ^Nottingham, as follows: 

CHARLES HELLISH^ ESQ* 

Great plantation . - 
Five other plantations 



TAYLOU WHITE AND WOLLASTOV WHITE^ ESQ9, 

Plantations in the Calf Spring 
• Carlton wood 

Coal Pit wood "" * " 

Plantations below Holme field 
Owday wood - - - 



PlantatioQ 



COWLISHAW JOSEPH. 



A. 


R. 


p. 


100 








54 


2 





'54 


2 





VHIT] 


E, 1 


ESQS 


2 


2 





52 


2 





8 


2 








2 





43 


3 





107 


3 





15 


I 
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Letter t9 William Mason, Esq. of Welham. 

silt. 

I FIND from the person who overlooks Mr. 
White's woods, that Mr. Edwards (when last down) took 
with him all the books and plans respe£ting the. estate at 
Wallingwells ; but that you might hot be. di$appoiiited in 
your inquiries, I the other evening took a survey of the un- 
dermentioned woods, which is much at your service. 

lam. Sir, 

your most obedient and 

very humble servant, 

JOS. YOUNG- 

Carlton^ Feb, . 1 ; 



WOODS and PLANTATIONS belonging to Taylor 

White, Esq. tf/ Wallingwells, in the County of, 
Nottingham. 



Lingby wood 

Plantation north of the parK 
One small plantation near the last 
New planted in the park^ abput , 



a 



/'. 



'j; 



1 



.: i. 






iV : J • , ) 






^. &• p. 




22' O 




a 3 o 




030 




.3/. 9..P- . 


1 


. ..,. . ^^ — . 




» 


- d 



♦ . '• 



I 
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J Particular cf WOODS and PLANTATTONS Ukngmg 

to His Grac^ the Duke £/* Norfolk, at and near Worksop 

Manor, in Com. Notts, vi%^ 

\ 

Munt^n PiantQtUnsf 

A. JU P. 

Near Worksop, planted from 1762 to 1764, oak| 

asb, larch, Scotch, and other firs, (sa.n^) 1^8 o p 

. . . Spi^hint^mU Wcod, 

Near Worksop, (sandy soil) planted in t76a, oak 

arid chesnut ' « . • • xj o o 

'Hanv€fh Park^ . 

Near Wcrrksop (sandy soil) planted in 1744, j^^^ch 

and firs - - -- * Boo 

Kilton Plantations^ 

Near Worksop (sandy soil) planted in 1763, oaks 

chiefly - - - - 36 o a 

TrankerWovJr 

Near Wotkaop (soil clay) planted about tiM y^ar 

1727, oak with heech intermixed - 1^ o o 

Tranker Woody in dispute with Mr. Howell, 

Near Worksop (clay soil) principally oak of very 

ancient growth -^ - - • 4o o o 

In the '))ark and on the Wsr^ft (sandy roil) oak, 
larch, firs of all sorts;, elm, beech, and chesnut, 
planted in i 7 $8, and subsequent years - 34 o u 

Small Plantations of Sjtring JVood, 
Near Worksop, different soils - ' - |6 o o 

TheMfnageryj 

A plantation of oak, elm, chesnut, beech, cherry, 
larch, Scotch, 'and other firs; planted in 
i733y And subsequent years> (sandy soil) 20 o o 
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The Wilderness^ 

Near the Mamr H6ii8t» fAinted at different tiifies 
from 1 7 13 to 1738; soil clay in part, and 
part 8and( ieei^Mdtft <3^dfflt mostly, oui 4i<fer- 
mixed with elm, beech, chesnut^ larches, 
pines, Scotch and other £rs .of great Jp^* 
nitude , - - - - 5800 

Manor-mil Plantatton$^ . 

W*it in ^rett part planted in 1734, antf'*dbse-i 
qhent ydifs (soil sandy) ec^rj^st of IriktieDi 
sorts of wood, viz. oak in ^reat ^utntity; 
beech, elms, chesnut, pines, larches, spruce^ 
Scotcn, and other firs, so disposed as to 
form a pjleasing mixture of variety to t^e 
dilfantview; contains in the whole -- 3$o o b 

An Oak Wood, 
At Stirrup, of ancient grdWtfi ' * «^ 600 



*|l |l< I Mi^— » 



T#tal of woods j» Cmi. Kotta 7S2 o 



ThcJre ts little wood in the Trent Bank Dhlri^^ tut in 
hedge rows.— In 1771 and 1772, the cBiF (STppbrflffe'ttasiefof-d 
Ferry, in Flintham, which ha J fornjerly tceh covered with 
good timber, was planted was ashes for springing. The 
^tcnt thirty-one acres, ffiree toods, f bitiit t ii pbles. They 
were<:tit in 1791 and 17S*2. Tliirteeri lliimdi*e<^ poMtAi 
•were offered for them standing in 1791, makfhg above fbrt]^ 
sHHings an acre for Ae tirtte Of growth. *t'i^c acfcs,' one 
rood, eJ^t perches, wert jflifttetf in il^i. In Knec*6n, m 
JTSl , §3t acrfeS d( a8h iWiod spring steVfchtecft ^cttrs bcforet 
W^fe stfl<f itiridhig for se¥ektf p^hfe. 
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I have since obtained this further list of 
WOODS in Trent Bank Distria : ' 

lORD MlDDLBTOIf*S AT WOLLATOK. 



r- 



/ 


A. 


R. 


P- 


Paddock Wood - * 


$7 


2 


II timber 


Groups in the park - • • 


2S 





ditto 


Shepherd's Wood . *• * . 


26 


I 


S ditto 


Little Leeky , one r 2, one 4 . - : 


16 





ditto 


. PLANTATIOXf. 








Little Leek - - - 


26 








Wollatori park - - - - 


10. 








, Brickhill plantation - • - 


II 


2 


25 * 


Dovecourt - " , " 


22 





. 


Goss plantations^ &c. • - 


28 


I 





. LAN9F0RD PLANTATIOH. 




. 




Mr. Duncomb's - - 


10 








Ditto on the moor, mostly oak 


4 









WINTHORP> ROOIR POCKLINGTON, ESQ. 

Ashy elm^ fir, pines, larches, beeches and 

some oaks - - 38125 

CARLTOH ON TRRNT. 

J, Pocklington, Esq. oaks - - 12 o o 
Firs, ash, elm - - - 6, 00' 

N. Musklam to ditto - - 600 

Weymouth pine, spruce, larch. 

For the plantations at Thorney, m the tongue of land 
cast of Trent, I must refer to the letter of G. Nevile, Esq* 
inserted before. 

In the Clay Distria^ north of Trent^ there are consider- 
^.ble tra£ts of woods, which are chiefly sprung. Of thesp 
I have inserted in the following pages a general and parti-- 
cular account, with the management of .&em 9s6cr asl 
have been yet able to learii. I may observe in general, that 
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the principal value of spring woods in this country, arises 
from the ash for hop-poles ; and the stakes and hindings, 
flakes, &c. for farmers' use. From the universal use of 
coal for fu^l; brush and cord .wood are of less value than In 
many other counties ; th^ bakers even having learnt to heat 
dieir ovens with coal. The timber in most of the woods 
in this distri<^ having been cut within these twenty years, 
and the underwood huit by the growth of the timber, they 
have been reduced in value ; but are now, in general, im- 
proving by new planting and taking care of the underwood, 
and young oaks are getting up for timber being left for 
standards. Vacancies are generally filled up with ash. Some 
charcoal is made. 

Thorney Wood Chace. — ^A branch of the forest of Sher- 
wood, of which the Earl of Chesterfield is hereditary keeper, 
hy grant of 42 Eliz. comptcfaends most of the towns men- 
tioned in the southern part in the survey of 1609. It is 
well stocked widi fallow deer, as the rest of the forest was 
formerly with red deer, which appear not to have inter- 
mixed. It has been hitherto well wooded ; but the recent 
inclosures of Lambley and Gedlihg, when completed, will 
reduce it to veiy little. In p»int[of soiU only the towns of 
Carltdn, Gedling, .Burton, andBulcote, Lowdham, Lainbley, 
Woodborough, and part of Arnold and Calverton, fall 
within diis distridt. The deer since the late inclosures are 
all destroyed. 



• I 



I . 



...''» 



\ • • t^ > 



9% 



^s^^ov^^^9,J^l^ f^^^t 



• r 






Eaton 



'■ ' 5. 



• ■ 1 < 



I* 



Grove aitd Htadonr Woods Ait^.A. Ejrhl, Saq.ftfefoof 430 

aU ifpcing wjpodiiy aont ft 
t^tWe or tj^rU^iOi, Jl<|in'f|. 
at eighteen year^K f^y 
9if9\xt zol. an »cse im^cn 
cut. A^gpod deal of asfi^ 
2^d Oik. Iodine standardt 
f>f tfrtfttf. 

Diit6 Alb l^kMtatioiM * 

«ut obc9 in fimrt^en or 
. f^^f^ ymh P?3f«« 

l^r. Siijnpson's, t 

not ti\iny not^s. 

■xooo pokB isicct^ uorf-*. > i^- " 

Duke of Newcas tie's a^^qyj^jgfl, r... 
sprung for hop poled^ 
not 300 per acre. 
Duke of Newcastle's 90 

Ditto - - 12 

Robert Sutton, Esq. iz 

Lord Middleton's - 191 odd 
J. Denison> Esq. about 400 
Hon. R. Lumley Savile $64 



50 



Gamston 



Bevercotes 
Kickhagh Bush 
Askham Wood 
Wheatley, &c. &c. 
Osslngton Woods 
Wellow Park, &c. &c. 



Lexington or Laxton^ &c. Charles Pierrepont, Esq. 2S3 



JJorwell 



Prebend of Southwell 
sprung 



50 
aojo 
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81 



EpperstOA 

Ditto 

Lowdham Springs 



Burton 



East'siiaw VTood 
Winkbum ^oods 



Kirklingtoa Woods 



Averham Park 



Comb Woods 



belonging to Acres 

Brought forward 2030 
Sari Howe's - 340;od4 

Otb^r Proprietors - 26 

F. W. Edge, Esq. Mr. 
Bcoughton^Mr. Wright, 
and Miss Briggs 1 26 

Ear.t of Chesterfield 100 

tiinber oak, sprung once 
in eighteen years, chiefly 
Kasel and thorn, timber 
odk and ash much de- 
creased. 

£arl of Chesterfield's 47 

W. Pegge Burnell, Esq. 400 
sprung once in twenty 
y^rs, pays at least fif- 
teen shillings per acre 
yearly. Formerly muoh 
neglected, now the va- 
cancies are filling up 
with ash. 

Mrs.. Whetham abOut iqa 
small timber for fieaks, 
&c. Sprung about every 
fourteen or fifteen years. 
Fine poles, not many 
oaks; worth about six* 
teen shillings an acre^ 
annually. 

G. Sutton, Esq. (including 
thirty new planted) xoo 
Sprung in fifteen or six- 
teen years; in the whole 
about sixteen shillings 
per acre. Good young 
oak and ash. 

Archbishop of York's 4S 

oak trees, few of them 
timber, ash for poles^ 
and brushwood. 



»^ 



88 



Hallought 6n 

I ■ 



.1 .' - 1- 



i. 



OxtOR 



■ » 



Marshall Hil!s 



Bcvercbtes, &c. 



belonging to Acres 

Brought forward ^^ 26 

Sir ' R^ Sutton, under 
Southwell prebend of 
Halloughton, fbrmerljT 
much neglected -^ 43 
Small oaks from stools ; 
now^ bringing into re<- 
gular springs ; vacancies 
filling with ash 

Mrs. Sherbrooke's - 52 
itr planted 
. Ijflr. Lowe's new plantafion 42 

"teii^br twelve acr^&^of 
Huntingdonshire wil- 
lows^ the rest oaky ash» 
i&c. The willows an- 

/ swer by far the best. 

Mr. Pierrepont's - * roo 

. open wood in Thorncy 
tV'ood Chace now allot- 
ted. '. 

puke of Newcastle's j>/tf«- 
tations on clay, - 61 



• ■ » 



r-V" 



3624 



« 1 



.•^. 



.. * \ 



I . ■ 



■ :* • .• 



- ♦ 



. f 
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Ossi^ioTty Jan, 26y I19i. 

SIR, ' ■ ^ 

m 

I YESTERDAY received the letter you did me 
the honour to write, requesting I would furnish you with 
an account of the extent and manner of occupation of niy 
'woods, to assist Mr. Lowe ih his survey, which I take die 
earliest opportunity of stating. 

They are nearly four hundreil acres ash and oak ;.. about - 
twenty acres are annually^ cut down fQr hop-poles, round 
poles, and country uses. $uch oaks as are sts^ headed, and 
not likely to improve »against another fall, aoe felled at tlie 
same time. The hazels and thorns are afterwards mostly 
stubbed up, and young ashes planted in their stead ; by which 
mode, with the addition of draining the wet parts, these 
w^oods have been very considerably improved*; = I last year 
completed the whole round on this plan, which haS taken 
an immense nunpiber of plants. I have soni^ years planted 
from eighty to one huindr^ thousand, and mean still to pur- 
sue the same plan, though in -a diminished propiortion. 
Some of the young plants make poles the first fi^l ; but in • 
general, they arc not supposed to be prorfu<9ive rill the se- 
cond, and many die. Oaks in this soil'd^ not gtow to any 
girth, but are mostly straight, solid, good hearted timber. 

Should you or Mr. Lowe wish for any further particulars, 
I shall be happy to give you every further, information in 
mj power. 

lam, Sir, 

your most obedient humble seiVant, 

JOHN P3ENISON. 

T9 Sir JRichard Sutton^ Bart, \ ' t • ' - 
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COMMUNICATED BY MR. DUFTY. 
A. Sk P. 



The whole of the wider- 
wood is cut down once 
in seventeen' years; 



Epperstone Park^ 208 2 o 

LingarWong, 5 o 13 

Breckwood Hiih mi^ 

BMtWOK)d ^ t^S o o 

* ■ <■■ ■ ■ ■■■ Ai R<. P. 

liord. Howe:'» 34^9 a xj | «o 2> lo^^ upon average 

■ I t per year. 



A* H. 



Mr. Bingham's Stnbbingfi 4 a 
Mr. Bamard^s Wood>^ « a» 2 
>fv. Skfliitk'a, ^oot - 2[0 o 

N.B* Tbei» woodsicf Lord Howe'«^ are hegSD to be 

filled up with a^b 



Woods belongmg to other 
proprietors in the parish 
of Epperstone. 



mm 



WOOIW m TiQmef ?FW Cftacc^ allowed. 

tn G.EDLIKO. A. la. P* 

Fodder Coppice^ - 55' 3 ^^^ 

LeesoTTy 4ifto» - 42^ a* 15 

Allotted t Qusoah, dfrkto> - aq i jo 

iniftrns, j Park WeU^ ditto * 61 o ij; 

and cut* xStone^Pitt^ ditto - 65 3. la 

tiva.ted« I Harbor £liir> dtttp ^4. ^ 5 

I Plsniire HilljL ditioj, 65, 3 20 

. (Olddittp, - Jt o o A. R. p. 

39^ * 35 



lAriMMMki 



Pbtint - jj ^ 5' 

A. • 

East Haw,— Earl Chesterfield, - 47 C Allotted, but re- 
Marshall Hillj^ — C« Piecrepont». Esq^. ioo| main in wood. 



H7 
TrrLASfiicBr^. 
Allotted and cultivated^ Coppieei,, • 4018^ & o 

In Arnold. 
Now in tillage. Coppices^ - - 50 o o 

Acres 854 z 35 
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On the Vale of Belvoir are no woods of any account. 

There is very little wood in the distrifl of the Notting- 
hamshire Woidds. 

Bunny Woods, belosg^g Ho Sir Thomas Parkyns, Bart, 
mre about seventy acres. 

Iii the lime 0itdi iS^dl District am oonsiderabfe 
as will appeaff by 4^e following^' accotrht;- : 



Account of the WOODS^ tf r* m the JUma m/ CW ZUMiv/f 
en the Estate of Lqrd MJJ)JPL£TQ^9 commumc^rftji 
. T^x. Bexnolds^ Qar,e^^k9 iiL Lordship. 



A. R. *P. 

, Bfqqnyhill VQO.d» n i^ 







SRort WooJ - ^7- P. 3:i\^ Tmktu 

Lawns Wood - 35 ' lo 

Grange Wood • 12 q 30 

At Broxton 

' Slang Wopd - 56. I 6 

CindvrhHl Wood Sprtmg 17 j 37 

Odwortb One Small Wood 400 

Plantations 

At TROWflhLL 

Shaw's Hill Plaiitall#n - 4 o 2|", ... - 

Grange Wood Nc^ Phntation 4 2 rX'**^***'""*'^'* 
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Further List of WOODS in the Limestone and 

^ ^ ' » 

Coal BUiriei. ' 

A. H. p. 

Cuckney, &;c. Earl Bathurst's, vide page %» 19$ z 22 
Warsop, &c. J. 6. Knight, Esq. vide p. 3, 132 o 

• William's Wood, Chapter of Southwell - 41 o o 

Greasley Woods, Lord Viscount Melbourne 2$; o o 

SelstonWood, Ditto - - 12 o o 
These two last are timber woods of good 

oaks; some stubbed^ none fresh planted : \ 
* no ash. 

Nuthal, Honorable Henry Jedley 112 1 25 

Watnal, — — Roulatoh, Esq* - 83 2 28 

• • * 

Acres 916 o . 24 



i 



N.B. Lord Bathtirst an^; Mr. Knight's woods,' and tVat of 
the Chapter of ^bnthwell,^ standing ji^st In the division of 
the Sand and Libiieston'e, and mbst of them partaking of bptb^ 
I have thovghjt |t better to put them here all together, thain 
split thekninto i^t sev<bral districts. 



1 

£ 

I 

\ ■ 



/ I 



Particulars, of. Mr. ROULSTQN's IVoods. 



A. &• P. 

Thorp Wood - - 52 3 ,10 . J :,/ 

Hill Hole - - |.i4 1 J3 

"StaiHffiWood - -400 

Leyhill Wood - 16 3 25 

88 2 28 
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A» Account of the Waod Lands ie/onglng to the Right Honor- 
ailt Sari BATHURST, in the County sf Nottingham. 



Qa-litj. 



ElkaloyHill 



Pomt Head 

CbUTcb Plantation 



Mill Hill 
Oeadman'a Grave 



CUCKMIY TOWNSHIP. 

Planted with firs, beech, uk 

and birch. -,' 

Planted with iirs and birclu 
Planted with firs, oaks, 

beech and arders. 
Planted with firs, oaks, 

beech and biich. 
Spring wood and fine oak 

timber. 



LAKOWITB TOWNSHII 



Cockney Hay 
Langwith Plantation 



Lady'a Grave 



45 


° 


17 


9 


t 


35 


8 


o 


JO 


7 





*3 



Spring wood and fine oak 
timber. 

Planted with oaks, firs, 
beech, ash, and sundry or- 
namental trees and shrubs 

Oak, elm, ash, and lime 
timber, and planted with 
firs, ash, &c. 

Spring wood and fine oak 
timber. , "• 
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Letter to Sir R. StJTTON, Bart. 

fidK. stk, Wariofi^ fU. 4. JT94:. 

THE foHowiog .ar6 Ae ^li^^uii^ ^f Mr. KKitu^T's 
woods at Waxsop in diis county: 

Names. Extent. 

Collyer Springs 7$ acr. A spring wood, with fine 

greying -eakSf und e rwoo d ^ 
as hop poIfi89 ftr. 

X^ord's Stubbing 37 diito A^prmg woxuijas above^ but 

the oaks not so thriving. 

Coppice 26 lAtto A tprirtg wood, itiuHi «b UHL 

Parson's Spring i af diito A ^priqg wood^ with growing 

oaks and uiMer^oeA ts 
above. ; . 

Rough Weed 7|> ditto A spriiig wood, as above, but 

the baks not so tlltMilg^ 

Moscarr Rough Wool ^i ditto A spring wood, much the 

iRioi^ as last. 
KiRKTON^ in this G^knty : 

Norton Wood 3 Aea. A spring wood, with fine 

growing oaks, underwood 
as hop poles, &c. 

T!ioh!»ey Wood 8 ditto A tpiing and .tiMb^r rrML, 

with very fine growing oaks, 
S^c. What I mean by tlvh- 
ber, some part of this wood 
is rhther strong growing 
oaks, and thick i^poM ^^ 
ground. 

Wli»l-eWBy, near Kirton^ in this county: 

High Spring 4 acres, A spnng wood, with fine 

growing oaks, underwood, 
&c. 

Yesterday I delivered your indosed letter at Mr. Robin- 
son's house myself, but he was not home. If, Sir, you 
want any further account or explanation, I shall be glad 
%o render you every service in my power. And 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

SAMUEL JACKSON, 
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To Sir R. SUTTON, Bart. 

Warsojt^ Feb. 15, 1794. 

HON. SIR, 

AGREEABLE to your request, the follo>ving is thd 
statement of the soil in die sundry woods : 



Collyer Spring Half sand, the other half loamy« 

Lord's Stubbii\g Woodland clay soil^ bordering upon 

limestone. 

Coppice, Ditto 

Piuwn's Spring, Half linieitone, the oChcr Tiiflit elajr. 

RoHl^ Wood, Linestim*. 

Mos4»rr Hough Woodf Woodkwd clay, 
Norton Woody 



pforton Wood, '\ 

Thorney Wood, v A good day soil 

High Spring, J 



Lord Bathurst's wood, half sand, a fourth limestone, the 
other fourth a loamy soil. 

S. JACKSOK. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



JVastes. 



LITTLE waste land is now left in this county, much the 
greater part of the forest being inclosed. What remains is 
chiefly in the line between Rufford and Mansfield, and 
between Blidworth and Newsted, and is mostly poor bar- 
. ren land. — ^A good deal of it is in rabbit warren ; and it is 
to be doubted whether it would answer so well in any other 
shape. Some part has formerly been taken into cultivation, 
and thrown up again. Planting might perhaps be found to . 
answer. ' 

In the tongue of land east of Trent are some low flat 
commons, very much drowned in winter, and not easily im- 
improvable without good drainage, and whether the outfall 
is sufficient seems questionable. 

The ancient royal forest of Sherwood is in extent, from 
Nottingham to near Worksop, about twenty-five miles ; 
and in breadth, seven, eight, or nine miles, more or less in 
diflferent places. Several tradts of land, particularly in the 
north part as far as Rossington bridge, lying in the san^e 
waste state, have been usually called forest ; but fronpi the 
suiTey of 1609, appear not to have belonged to the forest, 
or to have been disaflfbrested before that time. In it are 
comprehended several parks taken in at diflerent times, as 
Welbeck, Clumber, Thoresby, Beskwood, Newsted, Clip- 
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s ton , and several villages or lands belonging to them.* The 

whi ole soil of the forest is understood to have been granted 

ofF from the Crown to difierent lords of manors, reserving 

onl jr, in forest language, the vert and venison, or trees and 

Jeer, 

le latter were formerly very numerous, all of the red 
Within the memory of persons living, herds of 
^^"^^ hundred or more might be seen together ; but as cul- 
^^v-zL^on increased, they diminished gradually, and are now 
^^^tixely extirpated. The vert and venison are under the 

of four verdurers, chosen bv the freeholders of the 



^* Vide Yinafei in the^ forest and extent and offices of the forest, Appeiv* 
***«» N0.VIU. 



H 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Improvements. 

SECTION I, 

DRAINTNO. 

< 

Drainage.' — ^THE necessity of draining wet lands, has of 
late years been much better understood and attended tb, than 
formerly, and the rot amongst sheep of 1792 has alamied, 
and almost every where brought forth exertioji in this 
re«pc6l. ; - - 

In the new inclosure bills, drains are ordered by A€ 
commissioners, and provision made for their being properly 
kept up, which is more effecSkual than the old laws of 
sewers, of the neglefl in the execution of which there is 
great complaint here, as well as in other counties. 

The drainage has been facilitated in several places by 
cutting the course of rivers and brooks straiter, particu- 
larly on the Smite, in the Vale of Belvoir. 

Retford^ Dec. 22, 1794. 

SIR, 

IT may be right to add to the drainage paragraph above, 
" The old drain was formed into land by sloping down the 
banks thereof, and throwing therein the earth that came 
out of the new drain." 

The following remarks respefting the general drainage 
of this county, I leave you to dispose of in such manner 
as you think most proper. The drainage of every country 
greatly depends upon the state of the streams and rivers flow- 
ing through the same. There are many rivers flowing 
through this county, from west to east. Their average fall 
is from twenty inches to a foof in a mile, from their source 
to the tide's way. The xiyers and main drains in the north 
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part of the county are jnspefted by a jury, called a water- 
jury, twenty-four in number, being freehoWcrs of the county, 
possessiilg ttti polinds per yeiar of landed property, who 
make a survey of the rivers, &c. four times in a year. 
They make their report to a court cdled a court of sewers, 
ivhich is bohteh at certain timeis of the year. I have frc- 
<}ueiitly cohvcrsed widi several of these jurymen respecting 
the business of their sui^veys ; who sp.y, they go upon that 
business because they are obliged so to do ; that they do 
not Understand the nature of rivers, and the best method of 
miproving them — that they seldom see the rivers a mile to- 
get&er ; they order a few sand-beds to be i-emoved, especially 
at the tails of mills ; and as they are appointed only for 
one year, they slip over it as easy as they can. The effeft 
pr9duced in the last twenty years makes good this assertion. 

In other parts of the county the rivers are, committed to 
die inspe£):ion of one person, which I have known some 
years ago to have been very little att^Aded to, being per- 
sons not conversant in th^t busiiiess. Wai the improvement 
of the rivers of this county to be coitimitted to the direftion 
of professional men, there oiightbe more improvement made 
in a very few years to drainage of lands, and facilitating the 
discharge of the flood- waters, than will be effefied by the 
water-juries and inspectors, as before-mentioned, in acen- 
tury. Men of experience might be employed in improving 
and repairing riverr and drains in a country, as advan- 
tageously as surveyors of high-roads; 

if anj. part of the above comes within the agricultural 
plan, they are much at your service, to dispose of as you 
think proper, hoping you will excuse th^ rude state you re- 
ceive iheta in- 

I am. Sir, . « 

. yotir most obfc^at servaint, 

MCMAiDDrXON, 

Ti Join' Holmeiy Esq. Retfird. • * 

H2 
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Covered Drains — ^have been made in various places in 
diflFerent manners. 

f 

At Halloughton near Southwell, Mr. Pogison, tenant to 
Sir Richard Sutton, has done upwards of two hundred acres, 
twenty-eight yards to the acre, as follows: — In meadow 
and pasture land, went two spade grafts, or two feet deep ; 
then with another instiiiment of four inches wide, took out 
the soil of the drain mrde by the spade, twelve inches deeper ; 
covered it with the sods first dug out, if the ground was 
found strong enough to admit of it, otherwise put in some 
black thorns sufficient to bear the sods ; afterwards filled 
up the whole of the drain to the surface, with the soil taken 
out. This method has been pursued for several years past, 
and has perfe6tty answered. Expence per acre, including 
allowance for ale, &c. two shillings and sixpence. 

' At Norwood Park, Sir Richard Sutton did some several 
years ago, with the difference of using, instead of black 
thorn, ling or heath, which may perhaps be preferable ; as 
it is known to be incorruptible for ages in water, and the 
sharp hard ends of black thorn may sometimes gall the 
eaith, and make it moulder into the drain, which the other 
will not. 

At Gonalston, in Thurgarton hundred, the Rev. Mr. 
Clark has done a good deal, in the following masterly man- 
ner : where there are boggv springy lands, at the foot of 
rising grounds, taking the lowest level, he pushes on a drain 
strait up to the hill, keeping it to the same level ; so that 
it is deeper and deeper fiom the surface as he advances ; 
then cuts a cross-drain at top, at the same depth, to inter- 
cept the springs. He then bores with an" auger in both 
drains, but particularly in the cross one, at about every fivfe 
yards distance ; sometimes as deep a§ twenty-two feet from 
the surface of the ground. The springs boil up very 
strong to the bottom of the level, and run off. He dien 
makes a wall of stones, set an edge on both si4es,-nioe 
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to twelve inches high, covering with flat stonevS ; then lays 
broken stones and rushes to prevent the mould falling in, 
' and fills in with earth. 

Since the first publication of this report, the praftice of 
covered-draining has 'been much extended. Mr. Richard 
Milward, of Lower Hexgrave, near Southwell, has done 
1379 yards in a very masterly manner with stone; the 
drains three feet wide at top, one and a half at bottom ; 
depth, according to the springs, from four feet to nine ; 
waterway in the drains when laid, six inches by ten. By 
this draining, twelve acres of wet spungy ground, not worth 
more than five shillings an acre, have been made worth at 
least fifteen shiUings. 

Mr. Breedon, of Ruddington, has drained much in the 
same manner as Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Cook> of Red Hill, in draining, has reared up sods in 
the drain, and covered with others ; which he reckons bet- 
ter than to leave a shoulder, which is apt to moulder in. 

In the coal land a good deal of covered draining is done, 
two and a half or three feet deep ; i. e. two or three spits 
deep with a broad spade, then the bottom taken out with a 
narrow one, filling generally with small broken stones. 
Mr. Chambers, on similar land in Derbyshire, close adjoin- 
ing, walls most of his drains, using no bottom spade. He 
makes the bottom two feet wide, then walls upon it, leav- 
ing six inches in width, and twelve in depth, for the water ; 
aiid puts on a stone for a coverer^ which he thinks a prefer- 
able method, 

•SECT. II.— WATERlNGf, 

THERE is certainly in this county a great opportunity 
of improvement by watering, as may be judged by the ac- 
count of the rumiing streamsi inserted under the head of 
waters. 
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One hundred acres of watec meadoy^ have been made at 
Clumber Park, in a masterly stile, by Mr. Marson, the 
able manager of the Duke of Newcastle's improvements, 
according to d^e yrritten an4 personqil instnid^ions of Mu 
Bos well, of Piddlietown, Dorsetshire, 

On Whitmoorfarm, near Thpresby, twelve acres can be 
vatered with good effib£t, which were bcg^n by Mr. Samuel 
SheiTing, agent to the late Duke of Kingston^ a^ his owu 
expence, (being tenant) except materials for the we?^rs, &c . 
finished by Mr. Picl^in, agent to Lord Ne\yark, (being the 
present tenant) also ^t his pym cost. Mr. Pickin appre- 
hends that Lord Newark has twenty acres ijaore of bpggy 
ground, capable of that improvement. 

Robert Ramsden, Esq, of Carlton, near Worksop, em-r 
ployed a man from Gloucestershire to lay put a jncadpw for 
•waterii^g. It is well executed? jmd the whple of it might 
have answ^re4 as well a$ a small strip of it has dpnc, every 
year since it was made, and upon which tjiere was, last 
year, so much grass diat two great crops, qf hay might have 
been cut from it. The part th^t was npt flppd^d, for want of 
the command of watpr from another brook, was very infe- 
rior, both in quantity of h?iy and after-grass ; also the bit 
that was watered js free from mpss, rushes and other weeds, 
which inipede the growth of the grass on the part not 
flooded. There are many other lov?" grpu^ids ths^t wpiild b^ 
greatly improved by properly watering theip- 

Mr. Brettell, ten^n.t tp Sir R. Sutton, at Thurgarton^ 
has made a considerable number of acres of water-nieadow, 
which ssem to answer very well. Mr. Flinders, of Cathorp 
Mill, has alsp done several acres. 

In the Coal Distrifl:, intelligent persons doubt whether 
watering might not be prejudicial tp the land, from the per- 
nicious quality of the coal and iron with which the waters 
are impregnated ; but a trial of tlj^s luj^ht be desirabje on a 
small scale. An impediment often arises to diis improyci 
:inent, from an intermixture of property, from which it may 
be impossible to bring the water on, or carry it off again^ 
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without cutting tlirough, or injuring the land of a neigh- 
bour. But it is to be hoped that mutual benefit, when un-^ 
der^toody will induce contiguous proprietors to join in the 
work, and regulate theix respe£kive interests, as is teen in 
Wiltshire and Berkshire ; where, through the whole course 
of a river, for many miles together, there is a continuation 
of these watered meadows, each person being served with 
water in turns. Another in^ediment arises from water 
courses not being suiEciently scoured out to make an^ out- 
fall, which may be remedied by a due exertion of the law, 
of sewers. 



SECT. III. — MANURING, PARING AND BURNING. 

MANURES. 

Farm yard dung is, as in other places, universally used* 
in preference to other manures, where a sufficient quantity 
of it can be procured. 

In the Forest DistriH — ^The best is observed by Mr. 
Bower to be made by beasts fed with oil cakes. 

Robert Ramsden, Esq. of Carlton, observes that it has 
been long a praftice with strong soils, to plough in ma- 
nure in the winter; but very few people have followed 
that method upon hot sandy soils: it however answers very 
well even upon such lands after a wheat crop, which is 
intended for a summer fallow widi turnips, and which 
land is afterwards worked very much in the hottest wea- 
dicr to get out Ae twitch grass. This has been fully proved 
in a farm near Carlton, for several years past and par-' 
ticulajly the last year, by part of a field which was so 
inana|;ed, upon which diere was a much finer crop of 
tpmips than upon die odier part, which was managed in 
the general way, viz. by ploughing it in winter, without 
any inanure, making a clean £Ulow in the hot weather .in 
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summer, and ploughing in the manure immedis^tely 1)efore 
sowing the turnips. 

In the Clay /)ijir//?r-rFarm yard dung is genefally laid 
on the fallows, but good farmers wish to keep it for their 
grass grounds. 

In the Vale of Belvoir — Farm yard dung is the principal 
manure ; dunghills are made but hot so carefully as might 
be. Mr. Pocklington has dressed with dung immediately 
after harvest: he must have a year's dung before hand for 
this. 

In the Lime and Coal Distri^'-r-Yzrm yard dung twelve 
loads to the acre, is laid on the fallow. 

In the Forest DhtrW — Lime is almost universally used 
on the fallow for turnips, the quantity from one to two 
chalders, of thirty two strikes. Mr. Bower limes for the 
sake of his seeds, with one chalder of lime an acre in 
spring, besides hxm yard manures, following it some? 
times with fresh manure; he considers lime a^ hurtful 
without farm yard manure. 

In the Trent Bank Distri^-^Tht lime used is chiefly 
from Newarjc, wl)ich is of ^ stronger nature than Kirkby 
or Mansfield Woodhpusje lime ; from having, as Mr. Sikes 
observes, more animal matter in it, the other more siliceous 
earth : from two to two chaldrons and a half per acre on 
the fallow for turnips. Mr, Sikes, who joins a knowledge 
of chymistry to that of agriculture, has made various ex-r 
periments on manures as foUqws :r— He thinks the good . 
eflFefts of lime much increase^ by mixing poal ashes with 
it^ immediately when drawn from the kiln, setting it oq 
fire and letting it burn as long as it \yill; as by this p^oces$' 
he concludes, the mixture approaches to the properties of 
the caustick alkali : the vegetable matter of the coal when 
calcined, producing a fixed alkaline salt which, when xstixe^ 
\;rith lime, forms a species of caustick alkali, analo^oui^ 
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to soap boilers ashes, \(rhich hare been supposed to fer^^ 

t3ize in a considerable degree. 

Mr. Sikes experts lime stone powder to do as well am 

grass land in a strong clay as lime, but has not tried it 

yet. 

N. B. The gypsum used in Germany, is found to an- 

jswer better raw than calcined. For grass land be would 
always mix lime with earth. 

In the Clay Distrifi — Lime has been pardally intro- 
duced for some years back, its effedts being much disputed* 
and appearing indeed to be difierent in different places ^ 
owing perhaps to almost imperceptible differences of soil, 
or to the prior state of culture of the lands ; the common 
proportion is twelve quarters per acre. 

As to the effedls of Lime on the Clay Soil, I have re^ 
ceived the following information: 

Mr. Calvert, of Darlton, on a cold clay soil, has 
laid from one to as far as twenty chaldrons of lime an acre, 
and found no benefit whatsoever. He used the Knottingly 
soapy lime from Yorkshire, which is much esteemed. 
He tried it for several years, having had two or three sloop 
loads. As he informed me, Mr. Cartwright of Marnhamt 
by persisting in it, spoiled a close entirely. 

Mr. Musgrave, of Kirklington, one year, on purpose 
for a trial, limed in Kirklington for his mistress, and in 
Halam for himself, two chaldrons, or sixty-four strikes 
an acre, some of Newark and some of forest lime; and in 
another part no lime, on a summer fallow red clayey 
loam. He dressed all with dung at the same time. He 
9^w no difference iq the crop: but where he laid the heaps 
of lime, nothing has grown since. His own land has 
never come about since that time. He apprehends many 
arc drawn into lime by example only. If of any service, 
it is to lighten; but good firesh soil laid on is much better. 

Mr. Brocksop, of Kirklington, manures his fallows 
with ten bads of dung, and six quarters of lime, with 
good success. On his, first coming, he limed a piece of 
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land with eight quarters of lime an acre widiottt 
(laying onW a very little on the worst parts), and s( 
part wheat, part bailey and clover. The baiiey wfc=^ ■« 
much better than on two lands which were left unlimcf^ H 
The next year the beans, which followed the wheat, wer ^n 
a foot longer than where unlimed, and the clover i^^ '& 
markably good. 

Lime is likewise used with good efFedl in Hall^ughtoi 
Hockcrton, and many other places; but from the ahpi 
instances, the benefit of it does not seem to be fully est 
bliched in clays. — Vid. Mr. Green's Observations, 
dix. No. X. 

About Midsummer Mr, Cooke, of Easthorpe, in 
parii;h of Southwell, pucs ten quarters of lime upon 
acre ; he is sure it answers, by keeping the strong 
light, and can work it almost any time after the fir 
ploughing. He hath tried it upon hazel land, but 
it of most use upon clay. An experiment was made in 
clay close, part without any manure at all, the rest 
the lime brought much the best crop. He is of opinio 
that the lime is of full as much use the second year afbr . 
is laid on, as the first, and of service even the third. Ir 
Morton Field, it is customary either to lime the lan4 aii» . 
fold the sheep upon it, or use manure, Mr. Coqke sail 
there are much the best crops where liming and folding ar' 
praftised. He can distinguish the diflFerence a great wa^- 
oiF. The Newark lime much the strongest. He hsuh 
both. 

Mr. Cooke comes from Long Eaton, in Devbyshire, 
where they lime both sand and clay ; and he thinks i^ ^ 
answers both equally. 

In the Vale of Belvoir^ — Lime is used in a smail qiian— *^ ^ 
tJty, viz. five quarters an acre ; by many not at all. -^ * 
Mr. Pocklington uses ten quarters. Great expectations are ^^ 
entertained of improvement from the Derbyshire Crich ^^ 
lime, being brought by the Cromford and GnMitham p^nab 
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[tlie latter of which runs through the whole of the vale,) 
ivlien the navigation is complete. Mr, Pocklington and 
others have thoughts of bringing the raw lime stone and 
b»rning it ; but as the carriage is paid by wei^t, qiiery^ 
lyliether this will answer. 

In the Lime and Coal Distri^ — On limestoJie land, lime 
IS laid sometimes ten quarters on fallow for wheat about 
!^.iignst ; for turnips the earlier the better. 

The Rev. Dr. Coke, of Brookhill, near Mansfield, 
[x^akes the following observation on the Derbyshire Crich 
iime, 

** Tliere has long been wanted in the husbandry of 
^l^is country a species of manure which would answer as 
* top dressing, as well as when intermixed with the soil. 
■Ills seems now to be acquired by the introduction of the 
Derbyshire lime. It is well known that ia the common 
^Ourse of husbandry, our farms can only produce a certain 
5*Toportion of manure; hut by having recourse to this lime, 
^^le herbage is improved, and the vegetative quality of the 
^t)il is promoted. The stone from whicli this lime is pro- 
duced is of a bluish colour and a hard nature. After it is 
•deprived of its fixed air by calcination, it assumes the 
Xirhiteness of chalk, which is a sure test of its being free 
^om any mineral particles, and of its purity as a calcareous 
i^rth. There are immense rocks of this stone about 
<Jromford and Crich, in Derbyshire, which may be easily 
'transported by means of the CromfcMrd Canal, to the prin- 
cipal parts of the county of Nottingham. The effeSt of 
this lime, when used, is so striking, ihat it may be seen 
to a small compass where it has been spread, and where- 
ever a heap of it has been laid down, the grass is in gceater 
abundance than in any other part^of the fidd. It destroys 
die moss, and corre&s thaut Durness so much complained 
of by the farmer in his gcass land. The best method of 
-using it is to set it in small heaps; water and- qmad it while 
jt is quick. This is best done ia the lattotr cod of April cnr 
jkg^nning of Maf, I» consequei^pe ql ^us- tseatmtntf mat 
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pastures acquire a sweet herbage, abounding with white 
clover^ and the best natural grasses. In a country where 
marl is not to be had, this proves a most valuable acqui- 
sition to its agriculture. It deserves likewise the same 
attention from the farmer in all his fallows, as it insures 
to him excellent crops of com in consequence of its ap- 
plication. 

In laying as lime it will I believe be found more advan- 
tageous to lay it altogether in a heap in the field, and 
water it as you throw it up, and cover it wdl with earth, 
^ou will find it go much further when you spread it on the 
land, and have a better eflFedl on nianurc,. 

N.?. It is the Devonshire pradlice Jo mix the lime 
intiixiately with earth some month* before it is spread, by 
ploughing the headland (there called the forehead) very 
deep all round the field, chopping it fine with mattociks, 
covering the lime with it, which is laid in a small ridge, 
quite round, and mixing the whole yrell together^ as spon 
as it will slake with the weather. 

On coal land lime as g-bove, sometimes the Crich lime 
from Derbyshire is used, which is reckqned the best, some- 
times the hungry lime of this country.'^ 

POVE MANURE 

Is not much used in the Forest Distri6t on die sand land. 
Mr. Birket, of Clumber, used it about four quarters an 
acre on turnips. 

In the Trent Bank Dhtrlei, — ^four or five quarters an 
acre are laid on grass. Mr. Sikes lays it in a heap in 4 
bam, and turns it till it falls. 

In the Clay Dhtriei — ^Dove manure is produced in great 
quantities, more pigeons being kept than are probably in 
any part of England. It is used as a top-dressing for 
wheat, at about three quarters per acre ; but the greatest 
part of it is bought up at one shilling to fourteen-pence a 
strike, and canio) up to the limestonp part of the county. 
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or into Derbyshire, ^vhere it is supposed to do more 
service. 

It has been said, as an apology for the fanners in this 
distri6t, suffering their dove manure to be carried away 
from them, that the money might be laid out in other sorts 
of manure, to more advantage for their land. 

In the Vale of Belvoir — Dove manure is used by Mr. 
Pocklington, and some others, as a top dressing on barley, 
about ten strikes an acre, at one shilling. 

In the Lime and Coal Distri^ — it is sometimes* used on 
limestone land, as a top dressing on seeds, sometimes 
ploughed in very thin, about two quarters an acre. Mr. 
Chambers (more particulariy mentioned under the head of 
Cultivation) thinks the latter the best. 

It is little used on the Coal Land — ^being hard to be got, 
but Mr. Chambers supposes ic the best manure of ail if it 
could be had. 

BONE DUST. 

In the Forest 2)/i/r/^— Bone dust ground by mills on pur- 
pose, has been used by Mr. Birket, of Clumber, and Mr. 
* Bower, of Drayton, to great advantage, as a top dressing 
for turnips ; one chalder an acre, at one shilling and six- 
pence a strike besides carriage. 

Mr. Wright, of Ranby, laid on for turnips, fifty bushels 
of bone dust an acre : the crop was very good ; die seeds. 
made no appearance the first year, owing perhaps to a 
dry summer ; but the second, and every year after, were 
equal to where they were dunged. 

In the Trent Bank Distri^ — it has been laid on grass, 
twenty strikes to an acre with great cffedl; the fresher ic 
is the better. 

RAPE DUST. 

In' the Forest Distriff^^^z.^ dust or oil cake from rape„ 
has been tried by Mr. Flower, of OUerton, on turnips ; 
ten hundred weight an acre, at four pounds a ton. The 
turnips went off pn the first sowing, but at the secondi 
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succeeded very: well. Mr. Flower, tiied the fall6wing.ex« 
periment : 1. Malt combs; 2. Ground bones; 3. Horn 
shaTings; 4^ Stable dung; 5. Salt; 6. Baron Van Haakb^s 
Powder, on strips of low grass land coming to a poiiit. 
He found them sutcded in this order: i. Malt conajft; 2* 
Stable dung ; 3. acbd* 4. Horn shavings and ground bmieSy- 
equad 5. and 6. Salt and Van Haake^ good for liodu&g; 

dR^EEN MANURES. 

In the Forest Distrtlf — Mr. Wright has ploughed.in clover 
with success, as a layer for wheat : has tried buck^^heat, 
roUing it down when in flower and ploughing it in> but 
found no benefit from it. 

MALT COMBS 

Are used in the Fotest Distridl !br seeds and tillage, slk 
quarters an acre for turnips, at five shillings a qi^ij^ter.' 

SCRAPINGS OF OILED LEATHER 

Are used in the Forest Distri6l for hops at sixpence a 
bushel. 

BOG EARTH. 

. Mr. Birket, of Clumber Park, hais used sixty loads of 
black bog earth an acre, on seeds with good success. Had 
xiot the same on turnips. 

CVPSUM Ott PLAiSTER. 

In the Trent' Bank Distriti — Gypsum or plaistef, the tiesBt 
of which is produced it Bc^coh-Hill, near NeV5raik,"hJ3t^ 
been tried by Mr. Sikes three yeirs t6geth6r, in the sarnie 
manner and with the same bad sutteiss, as Sir Kic^iaiM 
Sutton and Mr. Calvert had, as mefttiohed hereafier.*' 
^In the Clay DistriSi — it was tried by Sir Richard button 
for three years running, without suCd^ss ; but in case other 
persons should be indined to mslke the experiment, it niay . 
be proper to mention that the quantity recofacunendsd by:' 

• Viae Young's AdMli of Agikvltuiti add tiA Clky Dtltlia> nk V^/n. 

Appendix. 
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German writers, who speak highly of its effeft, is about six 
strikes, ground fine, per acre, as a top dressing for any kind 
of com ; but particularly recommended for natural or arti- 
ficial grasses. 

Sir Richard Sutton has found gt^at benefit t6 gtais 
ground from skerry stone, fbund undet the red loam, 
broken small, and laid on at the rate of five tons an acre. 

WHALE BLUBBER. 

Whale Rlubler — mixed with soil from privieis, has been 
us^ by Mr. Sikes, which had been previously mixed with 
iJme. A hogshead of whale blubber, of sixteen hundred 
"weight, to ten cart loads of soil, laid together for six monflis, 
and turned twice, laid on grass land where the grass was 
growing quick, three or four acres at a time ; Mr. Sikes 
brought his sheep in again in a week. 

SOOT. 

About four quarters ati acre are laid on wheat, which 
on cold land is sure to succed. 

COMPOST DUNGHILL. 

1. Mix one hundred loads of earth widi ten chaldrons 
of lime, about May ; let them lie together till the lime is 
fallen, but not run to mortar ; then turn it oyer ; lay se- 
venty loads of stable dung in a heap close to it. When in 
high putrid heat, which will be perhaps in four months, 
lay a layer of this and a layer of earth, two thirds of 
manure to one of earth, and so go through the hill ; turn 
it over in the spring, and lay it on in March or April : 
eight loads an acre on grass. * 

2. Mix lime and earth as before, and turn it ; then cover 
it with soil from privies, and coal ashes, about one third in 
quantity; lay it at top for somt^ months in an oblong heap, 
then ttfcm and mix all togedier, letting it lie some months 
longer, and lay about eight loadd ail acre on gras^ ; these 
two receipts aie from Mr. Sikes, who adds that he finds 
road drift good upon clay land. 
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PARING AND BURNING- 



In the Clay Dhtri6l — is soxnetiines used, but in the opi- 
nion of intelligent persons appears to be a dangerous prac- 
tice, unless done very judiciously, and the land well sup- 
ported with manure afterwards. Lands in Norwell lord- 
ship have been entirely spoiled by it. 

In the Vale of Belvoir — Paring and burning is used 
sometimes in breaking up old turf on inferior land^ for 1 . 
turnips ; 2. wheat or oats ; 3. fallow. Mr. Pocklington 
obseiAres, that land which eats bare, should never be burnt; 
only where it is rough. 

In the Lime and Coal DistriH — Paring and binning is 
used pretty much on limestone and coal land, where the land 
has Iain long, and the sward gets very tough ; though not 
so much on coal as limestone. 

A tenant of the Duke of Portland's, at Bulwell Wood, 
is said to have ruined his natural grass by burning. . 

Mr. Green of Bankwood Farm, at Thurgarton, gives 
the following account, of the cffedls of paring and 
burning : 

*' My manner of cultivating my land at Thurgarton, 
when I entered upon it in 1785, and for two or three years 
after, was diflferqpt from that in which it had been treated 
before. Paring and burning had been the usual beginning, 
then two crops of barley, &c. which I had reason to think 
injured the land much. I began upon breaking up grass 
land to sow beans and pease, then wheat, but not finding 
the wheat crop answer, was obliged to try some other me- 
thod. I was not willing to submit to the mode of paring, 
as, it being woodland cold land, it Is in my opinion burning * 
the best part of the land ; which is as far as the grass roots 
go, and reducing the quantity of the soil : and after the two 
first years, I believe the quality. But being desirous to try ■ 
some experiment first, I pared a small piece of land in a 
field, and adjoining to it ploughed up a small piece of grass 
land, and sowed bgth with turnips'; but as the burnt dust 
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"Was manure for the present crop, I thought in fairness the 
grass ploughed ought to have some, and laid on a smaller 
quantity, as about eight common cart loa^ an acre ; but 
^tiie grass land was ploughed only once before sowing 
(which I found to be an error in me*) The turnip crop 
was not so good as upon the pared land ; but having the 
spring ibllowing sowed bodi parts with barley, the grass 
land ploughed brought the best crop^ and so- were the fbl* 
lowing crops till laid down with seeds. In the seed pasture 
I saw no. di£Rsrence. Secondly , in another field I ploughed 
a piece of land at the beginning of winter, by way of win* 
t&L fallowing ; and in ihe spring broke it to piec^ in the 
best manner I could, laying about the same (j[uantity of 
iong as aboyementioned. Though in this method I found 
the land full of turf sods, I did not ^bink or find it the 
worse for it. In the centre of the land was a part of it^ 
with much stronger and rougher grass upon it, I pared 
that part and binned it, and sowed all the plot of land with 
rape seed for fiaittening sheep; but upon the winter fiillowed 
I had much the best crop o£ rape,^ and it h&d likewise th^ 
best crop of grain afterwards, which convinces me that it 
is better not to bum the sod upon such sort of land. By 
pkraghing it as bef(^einentioned^ I find, the sod or turf 
.manure for that land. The expence of paring and burning 
at a low price would be fifteen shillings ^er acre; and if I 
bod not dung from my fiirm yard, widioat injuring o|r 
robbing odier parts, of ^ny agriculture, limi will do, which 
I luiTe med and found to answer, byjng so small a quan- 
tity as forty-eight strikes an acre, instead of die dung be« 
fol^tqaentioned, and treating the land in the same manner^ 
and after die ^pe taking a barley prop, dien an oat crop, 
afterwards a £dlQw, widi rape or turnips ; dien sowing 
tarley yndi seeds in this proportion, red clover, 8lb. white, 
ditto; one bushel and a half of hay-seeds, widi a litde rye- 
grass. This produces a pasture much to my satis&dioii; 
fad bj jpastorini die said land tat diree years^ I find '4 iq 
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a much improved state. Instead of fallowing ^hepi hroke 
tfp again, I am quite satisfied it will answer for wheat to 
be sowed on the seed gi'Oimd after lying the threet years. 
I have made the trial ftnd found it to answer. After di^ 
wheat I would sow oats, then fellow for ra{ie as usual, 
and seed down as before : by this mode of management I 
find the land I occupy, tvhidi is woodland land, and nine 
years ago in a reduced state, to be much improved^ By 
the use of seeds I keep considerably more stock, and by tJie 
improvement in my breed by the new Leicestershire sort, 
can keep more in number, make them fatter, and rise to 
greater weight in the same time than I could nine yeans 
ago. 

Dr. E. Coke, of Brookhill, in the Lime and Coal District, 

says, ^' If land has lain any considerable time, and is full of 

bushes, we pare and bum it ; if it has lain only a few years, 

we plough up the leys eaily in the spring, on which we 

sow oats* After the oats are carried off, we spread & qnan^ 

tity of lime on the stubble, and turn it down; in \^ich 

state it lies till spring, wl^en.it is prepared by several plou^^ 

ings for barley ; along with wiiich the red clover iA sown : 

this is mown the year after, and wheat sown: upon the 

clover leys; this praAice is only used upon those loams that 

are dry, and upon^ a stoney bottom. After the wheat we 

bave recourse to a fallow on which we sow turnips, or plant 

cabbage ; then barley,, clover, and whea,t, and so to a fiiUo^ 

again. Some farmers tlyrow in a crop of oats after tb^ 

wheat, but diis is wretched husbandjry. On those lo^mf 

that are moist, and have a clayey bo^om, it is the constant 

prance to give tbem a complete summer fallow, during 

which time they are well limed, and dien sown with whea| 

at Michaelmas. At the spring red clover is sown upon. A^ 

wheat about May, and harrowed in with a bush haircnK x 

this is mown die year after, and oa the leys of it we soul 

wheat, or oats, the spring following. In some of our stifiec. 

.soils, diuing the fallow Yesu:» after maniiripg and liw^g»j 
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i4re pfamt tibbages oa four feet ridges, which are succeeded 
ky cariy oats, clover, and wheat. We keep ploughing be- 
tween the ridges doriiig the summer, which promotes die 
pulveritation, and destroys the weeds. When we wish to 
lay our land down, we find no method more advantageous 
tbaa after a summer fallow to sow wheat, and die seeds In 
* the apriiig following, as they are found to answer after diKs 
thtAiti better dian any other. They should be hartowed 
cibf ^th a harrow drawn with thorns^ to prevdi^ them beiiYg 
let in too deep. 

•in regard to paring and burning, it is frequently prafUsM 
by diese farmers, but is always a symptom of bad husbandry ; 
because a good farmer witt never permit his knd to lie iii 
that negleded state, until it wants paring and burning. The 
general mode, after paring and burning the turf, b to spread 
the ashes, and along with them a quantity of lime. These 
are turned down with one ploughing, upon which turnips 
are aown, on the dry land, and wheat upon that which is 
id6i8t« I have found by an experiment which I have made 
upon sdff land,' that it is better after the lime and ashes are 
turned down, not to sow upon one piouging, but to cross- 
cut and plough several rimes, during the summer ; by that 
moBLT& pulverizing the soil, and mixing die ashes and lime 
ihdmately with it, and thus prepare it for vt^heat at 
iMichaelmas." 

Mr. Calvert, in a letter to Sir R. Sutton, says, <^ Ashes 
may be a good management as far as they go, and ^hile 
iBbeir e^Eeds conthiue; but dtough I preserve what I can of 
Aat article, and approve the use, / tnnsi canfess myself aH 
tnemy to hurning swarthy (what has' been too much th6 
pra£&ce in* this and other counties) unle^ the soil be re^ 
mtkdcably'dnct indeed. The ashes remaining, after fhb 
lichee pwrf of die sod (were it reduced to manure by putre- 
6u9ioii) has escaped in smoke,- contain a much less bulk> 
^an die s6il itbelf,' and though produdiive of one good 
^rop, and perhaps ^nore, the ed^£)s soon disappear; and 
in many instanccfc I bavi itnown- a barrenness ensue, which 

12 
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a long series of years has not been sufficient to remedy* 
. though much expence .and pains have . been bestowed 
thereon. I believe the damage is often encreased by the 
. neg}e£t of persons ^ho burn the sods, in letting: &e fires 
rise to such a height that the earth contained in the 9warth 
is burnt to the nature of a brick^ and iwhen that is the case 
I suppose that neither time nor art will ever bring it back to 
earth again ; for I havQ observed fields ploughed . up, in 

which the burnt earth is as. disejoverable as if fresh donOf 
' though the land has not been burnt in the memory of man. 
This kind of doftrine will hot be relished b]f thefavoi4:ers 
of paring and burning, as they are well aware it is the surest 
mediod to obtain an excellent crop ; and 1 must confess I 
do not fecoUefl I ever knew an instance wherein it has 
failed. But notwithstanding the farmer may advance many 
arguments to prove its utility in produ€tion of crops, yet if 
the landholder must abate as much in the veal value of his 
estate, it must tend at last to a degeneration of the land se 
abused ; and, consequently, a bane to future occupation.'^' 

SECT. IV.— WEEDING- 

Weeding is pra£):ised in this county in the usiial way 
by the hand hoe or weeding hookv but is in general not 
sufficiently attended to; particularly in the clays, where 
very foul crops may generally Be seen, ^^here seems to. be 
no idea of weeding beans by sheeping, i. e, turning sheep 
into them as pra£lised in Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, and 
other parts. It is indeed veiy much the pra6lice here to 
sow pease with the beans, which would preclude this way 
of weeding, as the sheep would eat the pease though, not 
the beans. It is pretended there is an advantage in sowing 
them mixed, viz. the> smothermg the weeds^ butt I havo 
obseirved these crops to^be generally v«y full of vwcds* 
Some persons use the cultivator, described'by Mr. Bowery 
or some very similar to it, to get out the twitch grass^. ^ 
<;ouch, as called in some parts of England. . ^ 
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Mr. Wright, of Ranby, in the Forest Distri6l:, to de- 
stroy bracken "or ftm, a very troublesome weed there, 
u$e$ the following method : He has at the end of a stick, 
a blade with dull edges ; a woman iises this to strike the ' 
stems and bruise them, and will do several acres in a day: 
this is repeated two or three times in a summer; the next 
morning a gummy consistence is found to exsude, and tlie 
bracken gradually disappears. 

E:itrda of a Letter from Mr. CalverT to SlrVi. Sutton. 

^* I think 1 have before hinted to you the great 
advantage I once acquired, (about three or four years ago) 
by hand-weeding a crop of wheat in the month of ApriL 
It wat perfcSly to appearance smoditred by weeds, par- 
ticularly what we call hariiF, or heitif, so as that very little 
wheat was to be seen. I ordered my man to harrow it, which 
he did, till I perceived the harrows drew up more corn 
than I wished, and left very much weeds ; the soil was a 
Ught silted land. He then desisted, and I employed a 
number of women to creep oyer it, with directions to 
pluck up every weed, if possible, however small ; they 
obeyed my directions pretty well, which cost me five shil-: 
Hngs per acre; and notwithstanding there scarcely ap- 
peared any wheat, left after the operation, in about three 
weeks die crop looked well, and became sufficiently pro- 
ductive, yielding nearly four quarters per acre, land the 
wheat weighed sixty-five pounds per Winchester bushel.'* 



SECT, v.— PLANTING. 

There are large traCts of forest laud ih^ iiabbit warrens, 
or sheep walks, which are of so poor a nature, that it is 
doubtful how they would answer to be taken iu for hus- 
bandry ; but there 13 little doubt that they would be of 
mor€ value if planted than ia their present state. For dry 
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Wgh ground,'' I should advise plantations of fir, oak^ 
Spanish chesnut, larch, beech» and birch, ta^ipg Qv^t the 
fir, beech, ^nd bhrch; where they have pursed up the 
others. Ash do not dp wcU on the sand of the forest. 

For low bottoms (if not tpo ^yet) I should from my own 
cxpierience, recommend tbe.r^d Huntingdppshire wiU<w. 
/ 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF WILLOWS, 

The following observations relative to die ^iiethod I. 
make use of, in cultivating willows on waste moist lands, 
I flatter myself will not prove unacceptable to the Board 
of Agriculturet I have found, from experience, the adr 
vantage of It, and am convinced my country will \^. 
benefited, should it be generally adopted. . • 

I would first advise the laying out the ground into lan&W 
like hop lands, viz. from three to lour yards wi4^ vfifik ^ 
ditch on each side; three feet wide at the tPps P^^ f^X afe 
the bottom, and two and a half deep. The earth that 
comes o^t of the ditch should be thro^ on f^p land;, 
But if there is not full sufficient fall for the yf^tQY ^o get 
off* the ditch should b^ deeper and wider, till ypu h^v^ 
near a yard pf eajth ab.pv^ th^e kve^ of the w^t^r. 

As soon as this is donei the ground must be doijib^e dqg<| 
viz. trenched t\VQ spades depth, e:!fcept yoyr ground be yerv 
boggy, which will a^Sbrd ^opm for thp plants to ^09^^ 
and will -save the expence qf weedyjig, which ot|ie^ini^(G| 
must be incurred in .the first sumq^er a|ter the pU^ts s^r^ 
set; for if they are not kept cjear of weeds the first year, 
the hopes of the planter will certainly be destroyed. 

The willow I recommend as most advantageous on 
every account— is the broadrleaved red hearted Hunting- 
donshire willow ji every other species I. have tried, and 
find feas^h ^9 give a decided preference to thisi 

The setSji pr truncheons^ ' may be cut from twenty 
ijjypi^e? to, two feet longii particular care should be ta]c^ b^ 
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the cutting, that the bark should not be fridged or bruised, 
or in. any other respefk injured ; for iu that case the plant 
will be weak and puny. They should be cut not on a 
block, but in the hand ; obliquely and with a very sharp 
billy or instrument. They must be dibbled into the earth 
by an iron crow, to the depth of fourteen or twenty inches, 
so that not more than six, or less than four appear above. 
If the truncheon should not fill the hole, the earth must 
be trampled close round it, in order that the air may be 
excluded. Care must be taken that the plant be set as 
the pole grows. The cuttings should be from poles of 
about three years growth. Maiden poles are the best ; 
they should be set three foot asunder in die quincunx form^ 
as dius: 



Those truncheons will shoot out many branches, twt) or 
three of which will grow to poles if the land is good ; if 
not, only one. Those poles 1 have sold at eight years 
growth, for 2141. per acre, neat money; the kids or 
brushwood pay for the felling. Had I suffered them to 
have stood two years longer, they would have produced 
3001. per acre. , Should any of the plants look weak or 
puny, or. not shoot vigorously, it will be necessary to dig 
ki . a skuttle full of manure, to the roots, which I have no 
(doubt in saying will pay. 

Though i have planted no less than ten acres, I cannot 
say positively, from my oiyn knowledge, what the value 
would have been had tiiey remained on the ground for fif- 
teen or twenty years, having been called on for sets by the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, which I have sold for 
three pound a thousand. I must here observe, that the 
stools from whence the sets are cut, shoot very luxuriously, 
and will produce from three to four polss. . 

I^e length of poles, at eight yean growth, were firom 
thirty-three to ihiity*six feet, ajaid nyxt ofAemwtxc brg^ 
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enough to make three rails, two at the bottom and 6ne ^t 
the top ; but the great use to which they are applied^ is the 
purpose of making hurdles, flakes, gates, and other farm-^ 
ing implerti^hts,, being a wood uncofhmonly tough and 
Mght, Owing, as I conceive, to a new method I. made use 
of in planting them close to the ground. If it is the design" 
of the planter. to let them grow -into timber (which I would 
venture to say would be for superior to deal for the purpose 
6f flooring, or other light work, particularly as it will 
neither sj)linter nor fire; and if suffered to remain for 
twenty 6r twenty«-five years, wotdd make good m^stsf for 
«mall craft, as they shoot up -pcrfefitly strait, andi with* 
out any collateral, branches) it is necessary, at the first or 
second year*s growth, to observe which pole is the 
strongest, as the remaining poles must be cut away. la 
about fifteen years time I am led to suppose they will want 
thinning; of course the inferior must be taken out and die 
Superior be sufered to temaih. 

The times of planting ittust be firom January to the end 
6f March; bUt Hit sets for that purpose should tjc cut 
from December to the end of February; when tJie sap 
^s down.* If however there are people so injudicious as 
to ^eH set^ In spring, it will be to the advantage of the 
burchaser to plant them, as the sap is then in the poles. 
The reason why many are Induced to cut at that "time, is 
on the Supposed account of their pealing better; but I 
can afiim from experiejice, ,that p<5le$ cut -in December, 
January, or Febfuaryi and laid in rows lipon the ground, 
or the hx}&8 pijt in watpr^ wiU peal as w^l in the ispring as 
at the iisual tiine. 

In regard to fencing, t3xe planter should t)ay the greatest 
^^ttentidjl to It, otherwise his time an3 expence will l)o 
fruitless. 

* Ani3 the reason is, that if poles are cot in Qie s'pribg (tbie stplieiilg'u^^ 
fife tftooi%m atWhe weftened fey Ueeiling, U noK kinfldj^aiU of 
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In regard to fencing any hew inclosure, I should recom*- 
mend (though it has been untried) the following method: 
First of all, to set the quicks, which should be young ones 
or seedlings, or otherwise hawes sown, Ae ground being 
first dug, but to be secured by a font or five sod bank on 
each side ; — ^by which means the quicks will be preserved 
and attain more moisture ; and, of 'course, being pbnfted 
in the natural soil, vMill get into a hedge many years 
sooner I and if the planting of hedge row timber is an 
o1>je^, I am confident it will not injure die land. Those 
should be planted about four or five inches frpm each 
cither, and from about one or two feet from the quicks, 
Iry which means the same fencing that pfrotedls the quicks 
will proteft the frees ; so that no additional expence will 
be incuiTed in regard to hedge-row trees injuring the land. 
I am convinced from many years x>bservation, that it is 
not the case ; for I have observed, that the warmth and 
shade it affords in summer and winter is a benefit rather 
than an injury, I have seen that the 'grass grows stronger, 
and t]iat Ae cattle, by being kept dry and warm by the 
tires when they get up, do better. I should recommend 
Mks in preference to any other trees ; as hedge*row oaks 
make the best timber, and injure the land less, ^on account 
df Ae tap root; and next to oaks, dms, but that species 
of them which -does ndt shoot out suckers, both being oi 
the greatest consequence to ship -buildinfgv 

The oaks may be planted when seedlings, or sown from 
acorns j but |ho elms should be planted from, layers not 
more than three feet high; if seedling oaks are planted, I 
should recoi^n^end an acorn to be dibbled in between each 
plant) from fcHir (o five inches asunder^ and when they 
l)egin to intetfere w^th each other, which will take place 
-when th^y are labout the size of a good hedge^rstake, then 
every other should bq saw^ out; I would except, how<i 
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however, any remarkable fine plant. In about twelve or 
thirteen years,^ when they obtain a «ize sufficient for the 
purpose of making rails, gates, &c. the same method 
shjould be observed, and so on till they become timber 
trees- • 

Hedge-rtnu Planting, — Is to be lamented, that in the 
new inclosurcs very little attention should have been paid 
to raising hedge-row timber, which is done at &x^t v^ith ao 
n(^ore expence of fencing than the raising of the quick. 
Iliere is, I believe, a general prejudice against, t^ees in 
hedges, as being suppossd to injure the land- Whatever 
nay be the case, with regard to corn, "^vhich I apprehend 
to be much exaggerated,, it does not appear to do any hurt 
tp grass ; and there cannot, ki my opinion, be a better or 
ipore convenient method, for many pcu^oses, as I have 
heforementioned, than always to leave a head-land in 
gtrass, as may be seen in many pans of Her^ordshire^ 
mider the name of hedge-rgrcens. It is obvioi^s, that a 
gt^at quantity of timber may be raised in l^fsi^eTi'owSy 
^hich is better for various purposes, than what is raisisd ia 
\rQods, partitukrty compass timber, as knees^ f ^o^bs^ 
^. the most valuable pieces ia ship building* • r , ..« 

\ believe I may ventu;re to affiroir that trees so^pl^lpd 
^e likdiy in twenty-fivq.to forty yea^s, to cqnalthe valu9< 
q£ dte bmd, whilst in ^ir growth they have takea-Bj^ n^ 
haaJ' fitom other purpose?. 

: I have ^bove {vide Inclosuses) vestured to- s^uggefifk ji^^ 
inrthod of pl<inting them to more advantage, and ta^^iae, 
a greater quantity tbaa I haixt known pra£tised, • - ^ - . 
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epAPTER XIII. 

■ 

Live Stock. 

* 

SECTION I. 

« 

CATTX-E. 

FEW «-c reared in the Forest Distrift. For feeding, 
after trying various sorts, Mr. Wright prefers the good 
sort of Irish cattle. He would not buy any that vioi^jli 
not feed to fifty or sixty stones of fourteen pounds. 

Not many bkok cattle are bred in the Trent Bank 

DhtriSf, On the Soar bank the breed of cows used to be 

i> • - . » • 

indifferent. Of late tbey are got into a pretty good long- 
homed breed. They rear almost all their female Cft\ves.^ 
which, when young, are pastured amongst the sheep, and 
at three years old are taken into th^ dairy, and the old 
ones fed off. 

Soriie persons have iniproved their stock l)y the Di^ejr 
breed. Mr. Breedon. of Ruddin^o^i; Mr. Jettison, df 
Holme Pierrepont ; with three odiers, bought , the Gar« 
rick buH, at Mr. Fowler of lloHwright*s sale, for two 
hundred and five guineas. The bull called Young Oarrick 
was bought by Mr. Rowland, of St^ixxford, in Septenlber 
last, for one hundred anci fifty guineas. A bull was bought 
at the sale of Mr. P^el, of }bst;opJk, 4n Leicestershire^ 
for four hundf ?d| fiviqe^i pf wh\ch A^, Si^y> oCft^[ie 
l^ierreponti^ hacji st %xxfii part. 

Mr. Rettison^ of HoH^ Ifierrpponl, objs(;pfC>, tJi.at nuich, 
improvenient may 1?? 1p21.de iifi tli^ \>v^ of;.]bjBgi^.i^p4.bteck. 
%r^s ii> t^s p;^ of ^e wiwrty, Fw Wvi^ W,jw;c..tjift 
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occupiers of small farms, and desirous to improve their 
stocic, and not able, the most obvious mode presents it- 
self for the landlord to forna a conHnittee out of the most 
intelligible class of tenants, who shall procure either by 
iire or purchase^ stich and so many male stock, of dif- 
ferent sorts, as shall in their judgment, be most proper 
for the improvement of different breeds. The landlord 
to be answerable in Se first instance, for such hiring iyr 
purchase, and the tenant in proportion to the quantities of 
their respcftive stocks, contribute so much in return 
annually)' to the landlord, and according to chances in 
general to reimburse him with interest. 

The beasts reared in t/u Clay Distri^ are generally of a 
poor coarse kind, conunonly called wood land beasts* . 
Some gendpmen and principal larmers are endeavouring 
to introduce a better sort. 

• Peter Pegge Bumel, Esq. of Winkbonif a gentleman very 
understanding in husbandry, keeps ,the Yorkshire short 
homed breeds and computes that they are worth at least, 
as much at thrt^e yeais old, as the old breed at foun 
Mr, Tumell of) Stokeham rears the same. 

Jn the Vfile of Belvoir — A .good many beasts are still 
reared, though that business is on the decline; a nuxtl^le 
qf the Ipng an^ short homed breed which generally wants 
iinprovement* 

In tfie lame. and Coal Distri^f-'Tht black cattle are. 
very indifferent; a mixture of long and short horned wood« 
l^nd beasts, ' ^ 

SECT- ll — sHE^p. 

Jrt the Forest Distrlff. 
The old Fbrest breed are a small poBci breed (though 
some are horned) with grey faces and. legs; the fleecesr 
of which ftiay run from thirteen to eighteen to the tod of 
twenty-ei^ht pounds ; the wool fine, the price of 1792 being 
<rom thirty-fonr to thirty-dx shillings ; that of 1793, fyom 
twenty-nine to thirty-one shillings. The carcases fat, from 
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seven to nine pounds a quarter. In the inclosed &rms, the 
breed has been much improved of late years, by various 
crosses ; sometimes the. Lincolnshire pasture sort, but of 
late more the new Leicestershire, or Dishley. Mr. Krket» 
of Clumber, crosses the new Leicestershire, or Dishley, 
wi^ die forest kind ; reckons their weol seven and eight 
to the tod ; the price sometimes two-thirds, sometimes 
diree-fourths, of the ifue forest wools; the carcass - 
eighteen to twenty pounds the quarter. The breed in 
Thoresby Park are likewise the forest breed, crossed with 
ibc Dishley or new Leicestershire ; the tups, coming from 
Mr. Bettison of Holme Pierrepont. They are a round 
compafl kind; the fleeces from six to eight to the tod^ or, 
at an average, about four pounds a fleece ; the carcases 
fiom seventeen ta twenty-two pounds a quarter. The fol- 
lowing instance was given me of the improvement from 
ibis cross : . 

Mr. Jones, of Arnold; used to sell his forest wethers, at 
fouv years old, for fourteen shillings ; now qn inclosed 
land, «w yet broken upy shearlings, /. e. under two years 
pid, of Mr. Bakeweirs breed, with forest ewes> turniped 
not more than four months, at thirty-fou|* shillings. 

Mr. Flower tried the experiment of feeding four different 
breeds together; kept whilst getting ready for market, in 
die same manner on good seeds and turnips. 1. All Lin- 
colndure of the midcBe breed sold in August at three and a 
half years oU, fiDkrtwenty^eight shillings a piece. 2. Crossei 
between a forest tup and' Lincolnshire ewes of die same 
age, thirty shillings. 3. All forest of same age, neariy as 
all Lincolnshire, tvventy^ight shillings. ^. New Leices- 
ter, at two. years and one month, forty-^ix shillings. 

lb. 
Fleece of all Lincolnshire weighed - IQ 

Forest a^d Lincolnshire mixjcd - - 8 , . 

All forest - - - - - - : 6 . 

, New Leicester - - - • .. T 
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Mr. Wright bfeecis f^om large NofdMunberland ewes^ 
ttod new Leicestorshk^ ta[l9. In 179^2^ he made lip'hrard^ 
of tjiifty-*i!iine ri!iiUing9 a head of Ki» Aethers, at thirteen or ^ 
fotsrt^n Months otd^ reckoning in tUe lambs wod; he 
non^ thinks it better not .to cHp kmbs. His ewes tod four 
or ftvt ; his hogs, when riot clipped as kuxibs, fchir dr lesar, 
at twenty-eight [bounds to the tod ; carcase at i year old, 
(at which i(ge he always seQs) eighteen pounds^ a (piarter. 

MviBowtt breeds in the sanie manner as Mr. Wright; 
8eUs 6ff aU sh^rlifigs^ which' mil font to tbb f6df c^caie . 
eighteen pounds a cpifarter. The ^06!, thh year^ about 
two-diif ds g( thei v^ue of forest wooU teif in geiierd thi^ 
fburdis* For the last thtee ye&rs he got tw6nly*fi«e Anl*' 
lings, now but eighteen ihiilings. 

Mr. Wright is now of opinion diat if d» forest fareel 
werie gradually improved by Leicester^iire taps^ atwi th^ 
native fortst ewes, it would answer better thaff having 
cither the NorthtinJibeiiand 6f Leicestershire ewei dUt of 
diose counties^ removing them from rich schI fo fMn 
ewe» may be' cme reason why there is sometirdes great l<Mss 
in the Iambs from ti disorder provincially dtlldd A^ 
Rickets. 

Mr. Ramsden, of Carkon, in Lindiick,' has sdtiit tllme 
since some of th^ Southdown breed. Sir Richai^ S^midlk 
last yeir procured tivdnty«&ur ewes and a top fronr dM 
Southdowtts, and has kept'his Heder lambs for tups^i* case 
luiy person in the neighbourhood should- wish to breed frc^ 
diem, Bufhashadnd deiiiendfoi^them. There seem^to-b^ 
BO idea in this county of improvement in the breed of shwtp 
but firdm di6 N^w Leio'estershire sort. On the other haild) 
I am inforniedr- tte^ sofite persons in the^ p^^ 6( Liiicoltt^ • 
shire, near Newark, where for some years past they have 
been dr6ssing withM"few Leicestershire, fining' dieit stock 
deficient in" weight o^ cardas^ and- fl^elc6,^^e rcftening to 
die Olft Lincolnshiie breed; 

In t^e Trent B&nk Distriti — Tiit shfc^ Hiitfe beett much 
i(nproved for many years past, by tups of the Lincolnshire 
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and new Leicestershire sort; but of late many more of the 
latter. It isJiecome of late a principal obje£k of attcndoilky 
and many breeders sure spreading the improvement, Vy 
letting out their tups, some at as high a price as on^ hun- 
dred guineas.* Amongst others, Mr. Breedon of Rudding- 
ton ; Messrs. Stubbings and Bettison, of Holme PierreponC; 
Mr. Deverell, of Clifton; Mr. Buckley, of Normanton 
Hill; and Mr. Maltby, of Hoveringham, are noted. 
Mr. Breedon was one of the first who began, about twen^ 
four years ago. He had his first tup from Mr. Bakewell, 
and except two years, has had one or more frOm him 
cvtry year since. He breeds in and in, to keep up the 
kind ; reckons bis shearlings, or two years old sheep^ fat» 
from twenty to twenty-eight pounds a quarter; his three 
years old, from twenty-five to thirty-five pounds a quarter. 
Their wool, under four to the tod, the value of it about 
fwo-diirds of the forest sort. These sheep are feed a good 
4ieail on artificial grasses; red clover mixed with some 
VFhite. Of late the white is ratlier prefeiTed, as accidems 
happen from the red being too luxuriaat,. causing an ovcirr 
flowing of the gall. 

Mr. Breedon thinks it may be an improvement, to clip 
ihtf lamb hog&, and sell them off that summer, at one 
year- and some months old, getting rkl of them a year 
sooner than usual, Mr. Sikes has a fine breed of shecp^ 
having for ditse last fifteen years had aU Dishley tiq)s. 
Ht observes, the Lincolnshire are desirabb for quantity 
of wool, the Leicestershire for moulds Mr. Sikes always 
keeps sahed hay ; has standing racks for his sheejH whie& 
he fills the beginning o£ Sefttemfaer, and! keepi on. tiU 
CSirxstmas : two peeks of salt>ai;e used to a ioad^i He ooot 
)ed hijSi clover, supposed to be qttite>&^led \Vith \^> ifftd 
failed it, Ho-pnt one hundred and twenty hogs- (^..e. bmbs 



♦ Mr. Bakevrcll* Kas let this year two' Shtaflihg tUps, each slie«?p' bet^^et*' 



' > 
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after five or fix months) to turnips^ with his hay in rajcks^ 
in a very wet season. He did nor lose one by the watei. 
They eat every morsel of it. Morsss are well kept on it. 

Mr, Bettison, of Ifolme Pierrepont, says — " the 
species of stock upon farms are principally $heep and 
beasts.' The sheep are of the polled kind, are in general 
descended from those bred by Mr. Bakewell, of Dishley, in 
Leicestershire, whose attention and study h^ been, to 
obtain and produce the best and compleatest. fonD3e4 ^- 
mal of the sheep kind; and circulating those shje^ u> 
other breeders, who have, by experience, proved that 
they make a more profitable return for what they consume 
than any other sort;'-T.and not only that, but suit moss 
various kinds of land. ' To enter into any investigation 
of the causes of which i have here advanced, would be 
perhaps thought a little out of the line of the present in* 
quiries, and would, in some degree, be deemed curiosity 
and conjecture ; it may be enough to say at present^ tha( 
the efiedts I have mentioned are proved ta. demonstratioui 
and however wild, and fanciful many have beqn suppos^ 
for giving large sums of money for the use of rams^ fof 
the purpose of obtaining this breed of sheep> it ijs now 
generally agreed, that tj[^ose who have risked such sums* 
have received the, most pr<^t. in proportion; J^nd ij: is re- 
commended to those who doubt this conclusion, to bestow 
a little dispassionate and serious observation upon the cha* 
raAer, condu£l;, and stock of those men, who have for 
many years back been exerting their utmost endeavours, 
by incessant study and attention, to acquire the sort of 
sheep I haVe above mentioned ; and instead of meeting with 
men a£tuated by whim and caprice as hath been /rjequftrtfy 
alledged by those who stop the avenues to rieason.by prcr 
judici^ I trust they will fiiid men who are abated bjra 
desire of real profit, and have given the high prices I have 
mentioned fioip the motive which all men of business 
Ought to keep in view, that of employing their capital i^ 
^ most advantageous way," ' 
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For the sheep kept by Mr. Nevile, in the tongue of land 
east of Trent, vide his letter ante. 

In the Clay District — The fallow sheep are a poor breed ; 
a ttiixtuie generally between the forest and Lincolnshire 
pasture sheep. In the inclosures many farmers have raised 
their breed, by getting more into the Lincohishire, and of 
late into the new Leicestershire sort ; particularly in Thur- 
jarton Hundred, adjoining to the Trent Bank country. Mr* 
Tumell, of Stokeham, breeds in the same manner as- Mr» 
Wrigtut . in the forest, viz. large Northumberland ewes 
with Dishley tups. 

In the Vale of Belvoir — ^the sheep are much improved of 
late by the Leicestershire cross. Their wool three and four 
to the tod* — Good shearlings twenty-four to twenty-eight 
pounds the quarter ; common ones, from six^n or eighteen 
to twenty-three. — Wool three and four to the tod. 

In the Lime and Coal DtstriSf. — As to sheep>: an improved 
breed has not been much atten4ed to. * 

On the Limestone, pretty, good ewes, fat, weigh from 

fifteen to sixteen pounds a quarter ; wethers, (if not mixed, 
with the forest breed) up to twenty pounds ; fleeces^ about 
seven to the tod; wool inferior to. the. forest; last y^ 
about twenty-four shillings. The sheep foitnerly coasi$tedi 
of the small forest, and the larg^ Gritstone breed, whifbh^ 
it now giving, way' to that, of the. Leicestershire. The coal 
land is much subje^ tp'rot sheep; lime stone much sounder. 

Mr. Chambers has known hundreds cured of themselveS'' 
on limestone land not eaten too. bacjc ; ' their livers healed 

again** . ■ ■, • iC; - • U *... .• 

V* This ixifbctHidoflr It Very valualdb, Ml^Ukdl tot^lkftTinrf ofwhttmaf ' 
|MdU|r prave the curt 9^4^ 4iieaat in fthcr couvtica. ' Wato: ixnpregtated 
with the fixed aci4 of lime ;n prpper ^antltles^.y^th diiaiigc •£ paitvx« as looa 
i& ik% dlicase appeared, mahx remore It— — Jtfr. /f. Fox. 
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SECT. m. — ^HORSES AND THEIR USE IN HUSBANDRY 

COlifPARED TO 03CEN. 

In the Trent Bank 2)/i/n/S?— Some horses arc bred, chiefly 
a fniddlmg; kind of black cart horse, though the breed 
begins to be improred by Leicestershire stallions. 

• In tie Clay Distriff^^Most fermers raise a foal Or two 
every year, but of a middling kind of black cart hotse^ 
which ciaUs for improvement. 

Dr. Coke, of BrookhiU, in the Lime and Coal Distri(ft, 
savs, " The breed of black horses is much attended to, 
and a great number of them are sold to the southern dealers^ 
who come down to buy them." 

Hones —The business of agriculture in this county is 
almost universally done by horses : those generally made 
use of,' are a middling- sort of blaok* cart horses. Stich 
fbe teams are not seen here as in many of the southeqi- 
counties. Mr. Jones/ vAUo rents the. great tythe farm- at 
Arnold; about SCO acres, performs all hisf woric with halg^' 
Hoi^seSy which he* fiiub- to- work wkfc' more expcditio» oir 
li^t land^ It is become, within thes^ fijw^ years, thtege^: 
neral custom-iti dSe saiid^Und, and b<!^ini to: be so in the 
clays, to do alt the Xtx^t oi^dem \<4& t#9 htorseid a-braist; - 
widiout a driverii 

: Oseen — are sarlittle^ vaek^, as scaixe to make an excep^.^ 
ception. Mr. Bower, of West Drayton, however cultivates'> 
a forest &rm of 1 00' acres entirely with four oxen, and is 
v^ wett? sAfiisfiffii msiatdmmi , diAy: worfewifaiQUy^oii strsm* 
aj^d-gnss^ mtid'do an-acFe-« dtfy in 'vmter^ and five roodtf 
ill the spring;** ^ They arc used two- io thd moniing,^ zSs4t 
two in the afternoon. TEe Diike/ of 'Newcastle employs 
tome beasts in Clmnber Park^ particularly in gettmg out 
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his wood. Sir Gervase Clifton has. a team of Devonshire 
oxen. Sir Richard Sutton, Mr. Stubbings, of Hohne 
Pierr epont, and Mr. Wilson, of Shelford Maocn*, .employ- 
some, and perhaps some few other persons who have not 
come to my knowledge, 

SECT- IV.— HOGS 

Are no great obje<Sk in this county excq)t for home 
use; no hams, bacon, or poik being sent out of it to my 
knowledge. The breed for bacon is the old lopped-eared 
sort. For pork, the Chinese dmiky,' or ^wing tailed 
sort. A mixture with the old sort has been much in* 
troduced. 

SECT, v.— RABBETS. 

sBahbet Wamnur^Thtrt 'Were formerly many tabbet 
warrens in the Forest Distrift. Those at Farnsfield, 
Clumber Park, Beskwood Park, Sanson Wood, and Hay- 
wood Oaks, have been destroyed. The following remain : 
Clipston, Peasefield, Inkersall, Oxton, Blidworth, Cal- 
vcrton, and Newsted. The land of some parts is so bad, 
that it is not likely to answer if taken up for husbandry. 
Some of it indeed has been tried and thrown up again. 

SECT. VI.— POULTRY 

Has never been made an objeft of particular attention. 
Few turkies are bred. Fowls are commonly of a bad breed, 
generally the game sort ; which are raised as much for the 
diversion of cock-fighting as the table. Geese are reai-ed 
for home use only, or the neighbouring markets, not to bo 
s^int away in droves, as from many nortfaera counties. 

K2 
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SECT. VII.— PIGEONS. 

In ikt Clay Dtstri^ — ^more pigeons arc kept than are 
probably in any part of England. It is a well attested faft^ 
that some years since^ seven hundred dozen were sold on 
one market day at Tuxford, to a higler from Huntingdon- 
shire, at the price of sixty-three pounds, or guineas. 

SECT. VIIL— BEES 

V 

: Are very little attended to . in diis county. Indeed die 
climate of England seeins very ill adapted to them, from 
its variableness. The bees are tempted out to their destrtic- 
tion by the fine warm days, which we often have in winter. 
Of particular persons who have applied diemselves to the 
keeping of bees, I have observed the stocks, of late years^ 
to have been much diminished, perhaps from above twenty 
to under ten. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Rural Oeconomy. 



SECTION I. 

LABOURi SERVANTS, LABOURERS, HOURS OF LABOUR. 

THE prices of labour are so various in different parts of 
the county, that nothing satisfaftory is to be said on die 
suhjeft. Within these few years, day labour is raised from 
one shilling to sixteen and eighteen pence a day ; and, for 
the three harvest mondis, to two shillings. In harvest they 
expcft likewise some beer. Task work is raised in pro- 
portion. Threshing is now for wheat, four shillings per 
quarter; barley, two shillings and sixpence; oats, one 
shilling and sixpence ; which yftrtj a year ago, three shil- 
lings, two shillings, and one shilling. The hours of labour 
are the common ones. The ploughing is generally done at 
one stretch. Boarding labourers in haivest, as is done in 
j^me counties, is not usual here, 

SECT, II. — PROVISIONS, 

a 

Provisions are here much on a level with the neighbour- 
ing counties. They have been for a year or two past 
^^ormously high j beef and mutton sixpence, and even six- 
P<^rice halfpenny per pound : but are now (in the latter end 
^^ 1797, and beginning of 1798) got down to fourpence, 
*nd fourpence halfpenny ; ^d pork in the same proportion* 
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ft 

feutter has been lately jfrom ten-pence 'tp a shilling, and 
fourteen*-pence ; cheese, forty-four shillings, and forty-five 
shillings per hundredweight; bacon, eleven pence to one 
shilling a pound. . . . 

SECT. III.— JUEL. 

The fuel used in this county is, almost, universally coal. 
A good deal is producedin the Lime and Coal DistriA ; and 
a good deal brought out of Derbyshire, by the Erwash> 
Cromford, and Chesterfield tanals. ^ome is brought by 
water from Yorkshire, ftoiri die river Air ; and some is 
distributed, by land carriage, from the pits. It is observable 
tfiat since the canals have been opened, coal is become much 
dearer to all places, within a certain distance of the pits, 
the price having been greatly raised at the pits themselves. 
At Southwell, those that used to be laid down at ten shilw 
lipgs, and ten shillings and silence a ton, are now atfcmr^ 
teen shillings, and fifteen shillings. < 
. . At Mangficld.and Worksop, coals are also risen. On the 
other hand, at Newark and Retford, and other places at a 
good distance from them, they are fallen* . ;. 

In general, this county may be said to be supplied with 
fuel, at a reasonable rate, which is a g^^cat advantage' tC^ 
the majQufafturers, and the poor, . ^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Political (Economy as comteBei with or itffeSing 

Agriculture. 



SECTION I. 

ROADS. 

THE roads of this county arc of late years much im- 
proved; many parishes having learned, from the example 
of the turnpikes, to form them properly, .and have them 
executed under an understanding surveyor. Gendemen and* 
considerable farmers having taken on them the office of 
surveyor, has also contributed to their improvement. They 
remain, however, bad in many places in the Clays, and 
particularly in the Coal Distrid, where there is a great 
deal of heavy carriage. In the Forest Distridl too much is 
sometimes left to nature, where a little expence would 
make them perfedUy good. The most approved system 
of making new roads on clay or wet bottoms, is, first 
throwing the soil from the sides, leaving a groove in die 
middle for the materials, beginning with kid or brush wood 
plentifully, then stones and gravel : if the gtavel is very 
sharp and good, there is no occaiion to round the road. 
Even a concave surface is found to answer very well ; but 
where the materials are tender, it may be better to round 
it a little, but not so much as is ftequendy done, which is 
often dangerous, and hurtful to the road, by obliging car- 
riages to keep one track. 
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SECT. II. — RIVER KATIGA7I0I7 AND CANALS. 

TP^exe i^ a great trade . carried on iii this coimty by 
water, by means of the yiver Trent, and ijie diflPerent 
canals, . ' 

. By th^ Trent are carried-r-. . . _ 

DOWNWARDS. 

Lead, copper, coals, salt, froin Chcshine, cheese, Stafford-™ 
shire ware, corn, &c. 

, UPWARDS, 

Raff or Norway timber, hemp, flax. Iron, groceries, 
malt, corn, flints from Northfleet, near Gravesend, for 
the Staffordshire potteries. 

By the Canal from Chejierfield^ ' to Woyksop and Retford, 
and to the Trent at Stockwith — 

DOWNWARDS, ' 

« 

Coal, lead, Stecdey stone, lime, and Ume stone, chht-» 
stone, for the glass manufaftojies, coarse earthen ware, 
cast metal goods, and pig metal, oak timber and bark, and 
sail cloth. 

UPWARDS, 

Fir timber and deals, grain, malt, and flour, groceries, bar 
iron, and Cumberland ore, wines, spirits, and porter, hemp 
and flax, cotton^wool and yarp, Westmprl^d sl^tej.amd 
various softs of small package. 
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UPWARDS AND DOWNWAltDf. 

Bricks, tiles, hops, and candle>-^icks ; other articles, how* 
ever, bear but a small proportion to the coal, downwards ; 
and the corn, groceries, foreign timber, and irox^, up* 
wards. 

By the Erwash and Nottingham Canals-^ 

DOWNWARDS, 

Coak from the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire pits, 

UPWARDS. 

Com and malt, for the consumption of the country at die 
head of these navigations, which is very populous, are 
carried up by the Erwash canal, and are likely to be so 
by the Nottingham, when completed. 

Great advantage is expected from their jun6tion with 
the Cromford canal, in bringing lime from Crich, and 
other places in Derbyshire. 

N.B. This is now compleated, and found to answer, 
particularly with regard to lime. 



SECT. III. — FAIRS AND MARKETS. • 

The principal fairs are 

At Nottingham 3. — 1 . March 7. — 2. April 2. (moveable)* 
3. OSk, 2. called goose fair, particularly for cheese. All 
of them for cattle and horses. 

At Newark six. — 1. on Friday before Careing Sunday, 
pr Sunday fortnight before Easter.—- 2. May 14, or day 

* Qsery— If Monday after Palm Sunday, 
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after, if a Sfunday,— 3. \Vhitsun Tuesday. — i. Lamm^, 
or Maudlin Fair, on August 2, or if a Sunday, the day 
after .^5. All S^b.t^ Fftir^ 1st Norfimbor, of if a Sunday; 
die day aftcr*-'*-6. St. Andrew's, Monday befoise Decem- 
ber 1 1^.-— Great fairs fojr cattle, Aeep, and hocsesw 

. Af Afe«x/fifW.-^April 5.— July 10.— tod Tburjdaj^ in 
O6lober .-^Horses, bea&ts, and- cheese^ 

War sop, — May 21. — ^November 17. 

Edwinstow. — 'O^^ober 24.-^Both these chiefly for pigf$ 
;uid sheep. 

Worhoji. — March 31 .— OSobci! 1 5. -Chiefly for liei^t$^ 

At Tuxfordy for hops, September 25. 

4t Ritfordi for ditto, Oftobe^ 2y 



MABOCRTS. 


Nciftlngham 


Saj:urday« 


lievjaxk 


Wednesday, 


Mansfield 


Thursday, 


Pingham 


Thursday, 


Worfs59p. 


We4nesday« 


TMxf(ird 


Monday, 


OlUrton 


Friday, 


Southwell 


Saturday, 



SECT. IV, — COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES, 

The. jualting business is carried on to a great tyXeUt m 
this county, pa.rticularly at ^Jottingham, Newark, and 
Mansfield, and in many other places. A great deal or 
malt is sent up by the Trent and the canals, into Derby-* 
sfiire, Cheshire and Lancashire. At Newark are great 
breweries, which vie with Burton upon Trent, in the 
trade to the Baltick and other parts. At Nottinghj^m is a 
bre^wery, and another going to be established on an extent 
siye plan. 
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Thi Stocking Tradt — is the most anciently established 
manufaflure in this county; tlie frame for knitting stock* 
Sngs having, it is said, been invented by one Lee» cf 
Calverton.* It occupies a great piany hands at Nptting* 
ham, and die villages for some miles round; as also at 
Mansfield, Southwell, and other places in its neighbour* 
hood. Many new works of different kinds have beea 
lately erected, as follows : Many cotton mills worked b/ 
water, to prepare the thread for die Manchester manufac* 
ture, and for stockings, and other purposes, as at Gamston* 
Lowdham, Papplewick, Southwell, Newark, Fiskerton, 
.Mansfield, and Basford.f 

At Cukney is a mill for combing wool, and another for 
spinning worsted, and one for polishing marble. At 
Arnold is a krge woollen mill for both the former pur* 
poses: at Retford is a mill for combing woollen. These two 
are worked by steam. At Nottingham silk mills workecl 
by horses. At Mansfield is a great trade in stone. Ard* 
ficial marble is likewise made, and a considerable thread 
nianufa£ture carried on, as also of British lace. At Not* 
tingham is a white lead work, a foundery for making, 
cast iron ware out of the pigs brought from Colebrook 
Dale, a dying and bleaching trade, and a manufadture of 
British lace by frame work. At Sutton, in Ashfield, a 
considerable pottery of coarse red ware, foa* garden pots, 
&c. At Upton, near Southwell, is a starch manufaftory. 
At Retford, a sail-cloth manufactory, 

* Thoroton, in his And^uides, says, page 207, that, '< At Calverton vraa 
horn William Lee, master of arts in Cambridge, and heir td a pretty freehold 
here, who, seeing a woman knit, invented a loom to knit, in which he or his 
br«tl)er James performed and exercised before Qjteen Elizabeth \ and leaving 
it to Aston, his apprentice, went beyond the seas, and was thereby 

esteemed the author of that ingenious engine, wherewith they now weave 
»ilk and other stockings, &c. This ■ Aston added something to his 

master's invention j ^e wa^ some time a miller at Thoroton, nigh which place 
he was born.'* * 

^ Yj^c Af pendiz, I^q. X2. 
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SECT, v.— POOH. 

Having before spoken of the poor's rates, I have only 
to add, that there arc few counties in England where they 
will be found better lodged, cloathed or fed, or better pro- 
vided with fuel. Most cottages have a garden, and potatoe 
garth, and few of them are without ti web of cloth of their 
own spinning: many of them, particularly in the Clay. 
District, have a few acres ^f land annexed to their cottage, 
which enables the cottager to keep a cow or two, and pigs. 
The poor here may be said to be industrious: they may be 
often sfeen themselves, or their children, coUefting the 
horse dung, casually droppe4 o^ the ;*oads, for they;' 
gardens, or to sell. 

SECT. VL^—POPTJLATION. 

The population of this county has increased very muc>\ 
of late, as is evident as wqU in the towns as villages. 
In the Appendix, No. XII. will be seen the numbers of 
births, burials, and inhabitants, collected by Sir R. Sutton, 
through the hands of several friends, with as much ac-. ' 
curacy as could be done. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Obstacles to Improvement. 



GOOD drainage being one of the greatest Im- 
provements in agiiculture, the greatest obstacle to it 
appears to be the bad regulation, or at least defe6tive 
executioDy of the Laws of Sewers ; by which a proper 
outfall is not secured, and is a subjeft which well de« 
serves revising. 

I have before (under the article of water meadows, a 
very capital improvement of which this county affords 
great opportunities) suggested the obstacles wfiich occur 
to it, and a remedy. 

Some persons have considered tythes as a great obstacle 
to improvemeijt ; and a law to compel a general compen- 
sation for them, as a money, or com rent, as a remedy.' 

I must, however, beg to oflFer my doubts, as to the pro- 
px'iety or efficacy of it. 

The right of tythes in the clergy, or lay impropriators, 
^s as much fixed, and guarded by law, as any other pro- 
perty ; and, consequently, no alteration should be attempted 
linst their inclination, but for very cogent reasons in- 
It must be allowed, that the taking tytlie in kind 
tends to impoverish the lands'* of those that pay it, by de- 
I^^ving them of so much straw for manure, whilst it en- 
'^ches those of the reftor, or impropriator, or their lessee. 
^ Oiay likewise sometimes discourage the growing of some 
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particukr valuable crops ; though, in that case, the re6lor 
will generally find it in his interest to come to a composi- 
tion. The legislature has, indeed, interfered ; and, for the 
encouragement of valuable crops, fixed a certain sum, in 
lieu of tythes, as in the case of madder. 

But what weighs most with me is, that in this, and, I 
believe, most other counties, more tythes are paid by 
composition, than i|^ ]^ijDi4» ThQS6. (compositions, from 
the desire of Clergymen to live well with their parishioners, 
tnd partly perhaps from habit, are much lower dian the 
real value of the tythe. If, therefore, a general compen- 
sation is to be fixed by la\y, which must necessarily be by 
tmdeiFStanding persons upon path» I apprehend much the 
greater part pjf the occupiers, would, instead, of being re- 
lieved, find themselves cha^'ged with a much heavier cxt 
pence than before ; and, consequently,, instead of a general 
catlsfadion, a general complaint would ensue. 



♦. » 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Mijcellaneous Observations. 



THERE IS no Agricultural Society appropriated to this 
county. Many gentlemen, particularly in the northern 
parts of the county, are subscribes to the Agricultural 
Society at Doncaster, in Yorkshire'. 

The weights and measures used in this county purport 
to be the Winchester bushel and standard weights, but 
measures in farmers hands often exceed this, and where 
that is the case, they get a price accordingly; and from 
dealers being acquainted with their own markets and cus- 
toriiers, little subjedl of complaint, I apprehend, arises on 
this account. 



/. 
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CONCLUSION. 

HAVING already, under ttie proper heads, suggested 
Ac capital improvements of drainage, and water meadows, 
as also of planting land tmfit for other ptifposes, and of 
methods which I have ventured to recommend on the latter 
heady I have now only to add, that I am happy in being 
able to say, that of late years a great spirit of improvement 
has arisen in this county,, not only amongst gentlemen and 
considerable farmers, but also amongst the inferior ranks, 
^ifo begin to have their eyes opened by example, and ia 
m^ny instances have been ready to leave the old beaten 
track, and adopt better practices in agriculture. 

I am sensible, that in the execution of this business, 
which my zeal for the promotion of agriculture, . and tlie \ 
solicitation of a friend, and not any confidence in my ov^m 
abilities or judgment, induced me to undertake, I may- 
have been guilty of many omissions, and perhaps inaccu- 
racies, which I hope will be thought excusable, when 
the information was to be coUedled from many different 
quarters, and which I hope to §ee supplied and corre6led 
by the knowledge of others. 

I cannot leave the subjefk without expressing my sense 
of the liberality and openness of communication, which 
(except in the case of one or two individuals) I have 
experienced from the noble and other persons to whom I 
have applied for information, and to wffom I beg leave to 
return my most sincere thanks. 
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APPENDIX. No. I. 



Copy of a Letter to Sir RICHARD SVTTON, Bart. 

SIR, 

jnL BOUT a fortnight ago, Mr. Sherbroke desired 
me to send to you, or Mr. Robert Lowe, my account of 
the rain, at West Bridgford. On the first of August^ 
1793, I put down my gauge, which has bebn accurately 
attended to since. 

In the years 1794, and 1795, I procured by difierent 
correspondents, an account of what fell in difierent places^ 
as you will, perceive by the two inclosed cards, I have 
not yet printed a card of what fell in 1796; being waiting 
in hopes of receiving an account of what fell in Devon- 
shire or Cornwall, and London. Dr. Campbell's measure*- 
ment of the rain at Lancaster, for 1796 ; is, I imderstand 
in inches and twelfths, and I have not yet had opportunity 
of reducing it into tenths. 

If I can give you any further information, or explanation 
of what you will receive with diis, I shall be very glad to 
do it, if yoo will take the trouble of letting mc know it. 

I am, with much reaped, 

SIX, 

your obedient and faithful servant, 

West Bridgford, W. THOMPSON. 

August 17, 1797. 

L 
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V ^ 



*.. ^11. ^ 



Quantity of RAIN which fell at West Bridgford in the 

five mQuthi^^f the year^ 1793. 

August 4,67 

. TSepteniber 3,95 

October 0,90 

November 2,66 

"December 1,92 ' 



Total inches i3>io 



Quantity of RAIN which fell at the following places 

in the; year 1794. 

WcstBri'dgford.* LaAcastcr. 

- ' o>!B - 3,00 
1,68 . 6,16 

i>33 - 3>37 

•• 2^80 ■ ,- 3>^^ 

x,ij - 2,08 

0^10 - 2,16 

- 3,10 - 2,66 
2,66 - j,75 

^Sirfpt^mber 3,71 - 3[>bo - ^fi^ 
cOctbber ^',z^ - 3,6; - 7,94 
l^pvember 4,44 - 4>02 - 3,^3 V.- 
December oi^37 - 2,20 - 5,33 





London. 


' «Tanuikry 


1^64 


February 


0,54 


March 


1,26 


.j^pril 


1,5^ 


I May 


2*54 


.June 


0,50 


July 


' 6,62 


August 


2*42 



■^" 



Total inch. 23,32 - 26,27 - 50,81 

* In'Nottiflshamiiure.-^Ai liangar, in thie fame county, the Fall was 29,6: 




.OF KOT7INGH4iM9)Uli£* ^^4T 

Quantity of It A IN which fell at the following places 

in tie year lis 5. 

LoQ^on. . ..We^;Brid||ford. Lancafter. Kendall 

January 0,47 - 1,60 - 4,00 - 0,98 

February 2,5$ ^ ' 1,80 i» 2,21 - 5,41 

March 1,74 - rjSo •• 3,02 - 4,30 

April 0,49 - 2,10 - 3,3S - 3,75 

May 0,27 • 0,90 • 1,50 • 1,51 

June 3,3S - 3,07 ;- 3,75 - 4,73 

July 1,40 - . 1,75 *- 2,47 - 2,69 

August 1,85 - 1,92 - 4,58 - 6,10 

September 0,08 • 0,54 - 1,06 - 1,05 

October 2,53 * 4^95 * 7>o8 - 7,14 

November 2,42 - 3,02 - 8,50 • 10,27 

December 0,97 • 1,39 • 7,48 - io,oo 



• V — :■ 



Total inch. 1 8^1 ; - 24,64 - 48,98 - S7>93 



Quantity of-Si4JN which, fellaf the foUowing Jilaces 

in the year. ifZ9€. 











Kinifton 






Weft BridgforfL 


■ Langar. 


' ^uptiaHttlL 




.. Kcivlal. 


rjanuary 


1,91 


- 


• ».845 


- 0,91 


- 4.' « 


..,8,3688 


:Ftbru&ry 


*i34 


1 


<.I49 


-. X,2X 


- Ml 


- .3.7.764 


March 


©,J0 


» 


.0,571 . 


- . «>>9* 


- ,»^9 


- ■ ».0578 


April 


1,24 


- 


i,»^9 


- 0.9 5 


- ».3i 


- .^,7«46 


'May 


3»32 


- 


3.64J 


- 3»49 


• 3i4 


'- 4,8f888 


^June 


6,6 r 


- 


0,709 


- iM 


-■ 6flio\ 


• 2,61 1 2 


'July 


M7 


• 


1,844 


- ' 4*4» 


- : S.7i 


-,. ^,^210 


August 


1*27 


• 


^,^^l 


- ixii 


- , J.3 


- }A9i^ 


^September 


x#7P 


* 


1,660 


-, ;>24 


- 4.3 


- 4.6.752 


October 


1,06 


- 


i,zo6 


- . ^fi^ 


- 3.9 


- - 5,9580 


November 


i>34 


- 


1,610 


- 3»7o 


- Z,10 


- ■ i,7H2 


December 


2,00 
i8,z6 


^ 


».583 

I9i2l2 


- 2,07 

- 22,98 


• 37.4f 


- 1,9200 


Total inch. 


. 45,2496 










L2 
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Suantity of RAIN which fell at Weft Brldgford In the first 

seven months of the year 1797. 



January 


»>^5 


February 


0,15 


March 


1,09 


April 


2,29 


May 


3*$J 


June r 


4,20 


July 


1,89 


Total inches 


14,40 



APPENDIX. No. II. 

SKEGS appear to be the avena sttfitformis of Linnaeus, 
described by the Botanical Society at Litchfield, in their 
translation of the System of Vegetables. 

Pannicled, calyxes two flowered, awns twice as long 
as the seed, culin branchy, stipe form. 

They arc sown on die worst land: sometimes on a lea, 
sometimes after turnips^ often taken as a last crop. On 
bad land they may produce about four quaiters per acre, 
which are generally about two. thirds of the price 6f oats. 
They answer to sow on good land, producing fourteen and 
fifteen quarters per aoi'e. The kernel is reckoned remarkable 
sweet good food for horses. They are* sometimes threshed, 
sometimes cut in the straw. They are . chiefly grown 
about Carbciton, and will grow where nothing else will. . 
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APPENDIX. No. III. 

A Statement of the Cultivation^ and other Improvements in 
CLUMBER PARK, Nottinghamshire, tn the 
Year 1793, belonging to His Grace the 'Duke ^f New- 
castle, containing about 4,000 Acres, 

communicated by MR. MARSON, MANAGER OF HIS 

grace's IMPROVEMENTS. 



... IN TIJLLAGE 


.. 




:'^^ ... • .A. 

Wheat - - ■ - 67 


1 


p. 

29 


Rye - - . iB5 

Barley - - 76 
Oats . -^ • I - 210 


1 




29 

23 

3 


Pease - • - 5 

• • 


2 





Turnips - - l95 
Buckwheat 

• 


• 9 

2 





Total Tallage, ■ 


1 




IN PASTU&AGE.: 







A. R. 



. / 



620 



Clover - - - 75 3 1 

Grass for mowing and pasturing 1255 3 31 
Water Meadow - - 100 



Total in Pasturage, 1431 2 32 

Wood in sundry plantations • . 1 343 1 4 
Water in the lake and river below Hardwick 100 



4000 
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APPENDIX. No. IV. 



- •/ »•» / . 



TICJf^TSi INCtOSURE* FROM THE 

FORESf AND idivMS. 



Xn Babwdfth\ 

.. J.. :\ :. ■ ACRIS 

Morton Grange, Hon. R. Lumley Savile's^ - 1080 

Little Morton, ..-•-. 600 

^. Mason, Esq. - - . - - 400 

Remainder of Babworfh. • -.-.-.--- 2000 

Blyth Law HillJ t. K Melfish, Esq. - • . - ipbo 

Bilby, - - - Jate^ Morgan Vanes, Esq. - - 260 

Scrofton, - - - Robcff Sutton, Esq. - - - fto 

Orburton, * - F. F. Foljambe, &q. - - - 600 
Carberton, &c. ' - Du^eofPortland (600 plan ted) abdtit 2400 

Bilsthorp Commons, Hon. R. Lumley Savile's, • - i%o 

BothamseU, - - Duke of Newcastle, -• - - 1016 
Walesby Warren, in 

Haughton Warren Ditte^^ • w •: •. - . . • 280 

\ \. ' . . - . . -, - » 

I '• ! ' ■ J • •■ f ■• * .•■.■,'■ I 1 

... ' ' ' » V 

€ -> ••• : ' ■ ! :'■)■'-•."{' 

^. f . ^'1 -J - . - . • I .••! ••■ f . . •/ 
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APPENDIX, No. V- 
ExtraH of a Letter to Sir R. SuTTON, Bart. 

I AM so bad a draftsman, that I am quite ashamed 
to send you the inclosed draught of the Cultivator ; but 
hope you will, by the annexed description of the dimen- 
sions, be able to understand it. You see the teeth intersect, 
and as they are but twelve inches from each other, and by 
inrerse^l^g,^ thjl^djsjaii^^ i$ red.tli^64.|q sij^ incl^^s, an4tb(!n 
the breadth of the shares being full three inches, reduces 
the intermediate space to so small a dimension, that the 
vA^U pf . the .gjouodgs eifttreljj l^lfpq;^,. ap^ag^ we^a^c 
P««>P??, n^. only .o(, ploijg^g, b^^JtptfOjPitipfe^ikejjirjfe^ 
wi^&<^^c^t;tiBg^the..qHjlok.^as^^^ .>v^c^ > M 

adyftAra«c,t\^a^j^VHfi*i|5ig.h34nat.*, U i^^,^^Qn\ the 
standing forward, and bend.of^tbg.tegl]^ l^g} ajjj,the 
roots up to thp t9£oj^ th^.la^,r w|^c^.i$.^i|iipt^q' .^^v^fifagq 
^ftt tyi^nnot^be. l^d. frpnjt.the, p^^u^i TJ15 ir^4u(^i9A,of 
labour is another advantage. that belongs tp. this insttument, 
as. fopr horses, and oxie man wiHi dpfrotoi six.t^ scvcii 
.acres per da,yj?i.s^nifl}l^i3i4,. If ^.py od^r ir^ornjajuon is 
wanting that is in my power to give, I shall always be 
happy to hear from you, and am, 

with the greatest respetSl, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

W. BOWER. 

* It gives me much pleasure to find that the idea I^ transmitted to the Board* 
in my. notes.on the Gloucestershire Report, is reduced to certainty by the in- 
.^trument described by Mr. Bower. By arranging the teeth in the common 
harrow, the teeth in each row answering to the interstices of the bars on either 
side of it, if the clods pass through the interstices of one bar, yet they are 
certain of being broken by the teeth, in one of the other bars. 

Mr. W. FOX. 



Rtferenees to the iinnexed filate of the CULTIVATOR. 



From A to B tire length of ' dw first Ball, 4 feet 6 mehe»^ 

From C to the length of the (ecohd Bull, 3 feet 9 inches^ 

From A to C' 16 mches, teeth 2 feet long, and bent near 

the bottbm for die share part to lie fiat on the earth, 

and 1 foot from each other. 

• • •. • 

From E to P the length of the beam,' 6 feet long. 
From G to H the leiigth of the iron axle-tree for the 
small wheels, 1 foot 6 inches. 

From I to K the length of die iron that shifts through the 

beam and fastens with a screw at L, 2 feet. 



..'( 



4 




^n«« •»'* -->.r. I .. <■■•: ... 
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APPENDIX. No. VI. 

Lis^.ofsOpen^Hd Inclosed Townshijis In the 

CLAY DISTRICT NORTH OF TRENT. 



OPEN. 



V 



*N^ 



Wheatliiyi, T*! 
Bole,' ; ^'^. 




V ^ / , 1 



1 



Sturto6'^IL^art, 
Headonji . ^ i .. 
Upton,.,: - 
E. Drc^yton, 
Dunhaijfj,!^ > 
Ragnal|j 
Askhaif,; 



V* » I 



V , 



^ \ 



EMt Markham, 

Om^ton, 

Normanton and Gresshorp 

Sutton 

Egmanton 

Laxton 

Iferwell 

Kh^n. 

Oxton 

Kneesall 

I^irklington in part 

So^jhwell in part 



\ 



Lcvcrt6n, N; 






n 

Beckingham, ^ 

Claworth 

W. Burton 

Laneham 

Stokeham 

Darlton 

Saundby 

S. Wheatley 

Fledborough 

Ossington 

Maplebeck 

Winkburn 

Hockerton 

Southwell in part 



jtjijCLOSED.' 'v 

WestoA 



^ 



^ixford C^, 
mioughto^x 

ThurgarU6M^^>^^ 

Gonalston 

Loudham 

Lambley 

Gedling 

Caunton 

l^ulcote 

Arnold 

Calverton 

Upton near Southwell 

Woodborough 



^V 






,?;'"^^^-N 



.5 



■ )> 



'Qv 












N.6. By the New Inclosures fince tke first Report was published, the balance 
between the open field and inclofed townships Is altered. 
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APPENDIX. No. VIL 
Open and'Inelosed Township in the VALE of BELVOIR. 

OPEN. 

Crop\tell Bishop Elton 

INCLOSED. 

Stragglethorp Kinoulton 

Langar Orsthorp * ^Qld Inclosurc 

Bahi^on Basset Flawborougi 

CoktxitT Kilvington 

nthby 

Alston . 

INLOSEDrWITHIN TWENTY YEARS. 

Syerston, Thoroton, AskcktOn, 

Pliiitfiam, Garcoulston, Orston, 

Sibthoirp, NeWtdn Old Wark, ■ Cropwcll Butler, 

"Srtdtort,' Bingliiam, HickHng, 

Cpthaniy Scarington, Stanton, 

HawkswortK, Whatton, G'ranby and Sutton. 

Shelston, Ktieeton, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE WOULDS. 

OPEN. 

Plumptree, Wysall 

Widmerpool, Giipston 

Stanton Norrtiantoh, with some wouMs. 

Over Broughton. • ' 
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APPENDIX. No. VIII. 

'THE following account of thie extent, jurisdit^Ipn, and 
officers of the Forest were conununicated to, me by Hay- 
man Rooke, Esq. well known to the literary worlds . . 

The Forest of Sherwood is the only one that remains 
under the superintendance of the Chief Justice in Eyre 
North of Trent, or wjhich Ifew^>elohgs to the Crown in 

diat part of England; ; * '^ 

In a survey of 1609, it is de^ibed as. djt^ded into 

tlircc walks, called Nd|j-th Pgiit, South and Middle Part. 

North Part contains the towns of Carberton, Glead- 
ihorpe, Warsop, with Nettle worth, Mansfield, Wood-: 
house, Clipstone, RuflFord, and Edwinstow; the Hays 
of Birkland and Biffiigh, towns of Bttdby, Thorcsby, 
Peverelthprpqr.Payethorp, and OUerton, -. 

Middle Paitt.^tQf^n of Mansfield, Plesly Hill, Skegby^ 
Suttpn^ Hucknall, )FuIwood, part ,of Kirkby, Blidworth, 
Papplewick* .;J<fe.w^d, part of t«inby and part of An- 
neslev. ,., .,..,. . > 

, South Parj;^..tQ5xn of Nottingham, part of Wilford,- 
with Radford, Sneinton, Col>yick, Gedling, . Stoke/ 
Carkton, Burton, and Bulcote; Gunthorp, Caythorp, 
and Lowdham ; Lambley, Arnold, Basford, Bulwell^ 
Beskwood Park, * w6odboi^^gh, Gklverfon; arid Sauntcs- 
ford Manor. 

FOREST OFFICERS. 

Lord IVarAeriy Duke of Newcastle, by letters patent from 

.?-ri>e(^rpwn during pJcasure, _ «. ; 

^cwhearcr and fi anger ^ Lord Byron, .^.the I^pxd'Wstrden 

during pleasure. ... :H' ... V 
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Four Verdurers ckftcd by the Freeholders fgr life. 

Sir Francis Molyneux, Bart. 
J. Litchfield, Esq. 
- Edward Thoroton Gould, Esq. 
WiUiam Sherbrooke, Esq. 

The verdurers have each a tree out of the King*s Hays 
of Birkland and Bilhagh, and two guineas to each Ver- 
durer attending the inclosure of a break. 

Steward^ J. Gladwin, Esq. 

Nine keepers, appointed by the verdurers during plea- 
sure, having so many different walks. 

The keepers have a salary of tuxnty shillings, paid by 
the Duke of Newcastle, out of a fee farm rent from 
Nottingham Castle. 

Two sworn woodwards for Sutton and Carlton. Thor- 
ney-Wood Chace is a branch of the forest. The Earl 
of Chesterfield is hereditary keeper by grant to J. Stanhope, 
Esq. 42 Eliz. The wood and timber of the Crown are 
under the care of the surveyor-general of the woods. His 
deputy in the forest is Geo. Clarke, who has a fee tree 
yearly, and a salary of twenty pounds per annum out 
of wood sales. 

Forest towns, villages, hamlets, or lands belonging to 
them included in the Sand and Gravel Distrifl. 

Carberton,. Gleadthorpe, Warsop, with Nettleworth, 
Mansfield, and Woodhouse; Clipston, Ruffbrd, and 
Edminstow; Budby, Thoresby, Peverelthorp, or Pale- 
thorp, OUerton, part of Kirkby, part of Papplewick, 
Newsted, part of Nottingham, part of Radford, part of 
Basford, part of Bulvvell, part of Arnold, and part of 
Calverton* 
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APPENDIX. No. IX. 

i 

Extraa of a Letter to Sir RICHARD SUTTOlf^, \Bart. 

, - . I ; • 

SIR IlICHARI>y 

I AM extremely sorry T,ha.vQ notliad. ^n 
earlier opportunity of communicating these few scattered 
hints which I have been able to colle£k, for Mr. Lowe in 
his survey of this county ; and I regret diat I have not the 
pleasure of giving more information upon so important and 
interesting a subjefl as I could wish, Jiaving been more Ii^ 
the habit of observation than -praSice; however. such, as 

-- have occured to me worthy of any degree of notice, I here 

r oflfer you. 

Lands under tillage in this county, whatever may~ be 

. their rotation of crops, are generally fallowed the third or 
fourth yeai: from the preceding fallow; and it is, and bfLS 

. been the custom, to lay upon such fallows the manure 
arising from the lands in tillage upon the same farm^ and 
to plough in the same. This pra6Uce has b<een exploded 
by many, yet discontinued by few. Where it has been 

.' the. case, that instead of ploughing injhe manure^ /with 
the fallows, and suffering its most subtile parts tO;desQ?pd 

c below the sphere of vegetation,, it has been sprei^ iipbn 
the stpbbles of 'the succeeding crop, whether v^fheat or 

. barley before,, or early in the winter, a good pease^ crop 

f' has scarcely been known to fail, which if gtown upon 

- barley stubbles will prepare the soil for wh^at; notwith- 
standing it may be asserted, that the crop immediatejiy 
after] the fallow will lose the advantage of: its manure. 

^ lam justified in- tbis opinion by several observations, 
and my own experience, that little or .no..jadvan- 
tage, and sometimes a disadvantage, to *the first crop. 
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t . , 

'will be the consequence oiF miinuring the' folibws, 
particularly upon cold or wet land, a^ the Ktmps of litter 
or dung cannot become sufficiently mikfcd t^ith the soil, 
but, on the contrary, will hold water like a sponge. As 
I have both seen and been materially aifeScd by that 
pradlice, it has determined me wholly to abandon that 
mode, as the land by the other method will- receive the 
same nourishment, diough at different stages of its ro^ 
tation. 

I have generally observed those crops answer best from 

' their re^larity, which are sown upon lands from three 
to four yards in breadth, and pretty low, provided care be 
taken to grip and drain them well, to prevent the water 
standing in the furrows. The only reason lean assign is 

' this: the quantity of rain falling betsveen the ridge iaiid 
the furrow cannot form itself into such large currents 'in 
descent to the lowest parts, as it would on large lands, 
where the distance from the ridge to the furrow is so gt^at 
as to suffer the water to accumulate into large streams 

* before it delivers itself, washing up even the roots of iJie 
com, and the best part of the soil. It is evident frttm 
praflice, that an inclosure, consisting of low small lands, 
is much easier thrown down, cross cut, and cleansed 
from weeds, duripg a fallow, than those larger ahd 
higher. 

As to that part of the county in which I live, I im 
sorry to say, that except with a few individuals, I find 

* ho gendral wish for improventent. The hedges ntglefted, 
'•this ditches Stiffei^d to be trodden in and grown up, the 

\Veieding of Cf ops not attended to, the fallows too little 
^ pains taken with; in shorty some of thdfarn^rs^ ^e tio 

farther than the present profits, which often deprives them 
' of fiitur^ ones, fndeed I perccivean erfor^ to pervade the 
- minds of many, as well in other places as here, which 
*"waiild ttwhice iii9em, if permitted, -to plough tip as much 

land as possiblci and sow four or &ye<;T0p$ successively 
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between each fallow ; with an eye to immediate advantage, 
widiout any thought of leaving their possessions, till in 
the end their farms become reduced in value ; consequently 
an injury to their landlord, (in which, provided they con- 
tinue, they must themselves paiticipate) must be incur* 
red.* 

Foi: the above reasons, it becomes necessary for the, 
sake of such tenants only, to place all who rent farms 
under restri£lion by leases for a year, die heads of which 
should, before committed to the attorney, be drawn up 
by some person conversant in speculative husbanchy; 
which leases should, among others, comprehend the fol- 
lowing clauses, or articles, viz. 

The rent per annum, and times of payment; that the 
buildings, fences, ditches, drains, &c. be kept in repair; 
that the dmber be not injured; that no swarth be broken 
widiout leave in writing by special agreement; that no 
more than crops be had between each fallow; that 

all lands laid down be upon a clean fallow : that the quan- 
Uty and kind9 of seeds be speci£ed: that no hay, straw, or 
manure, grown or made upon die farm, be sold or taken 
away; diat the landlord shall bear a propoitionate share of 
the expence for all foreign manure purchased for die use of 
the farm; diat none of the articles may be broken or 
varied, without leave in writing, and that not to zSkSk the 
original agreement, except in diat particular case. 

Hop ground, of which there is much in the neighbour- 
hood wherein I live, I am under apprehension (generally 
speaking) tends to injure the lands, in the vicinity thereof, 
as the whole attention of some growers is to accumulate 
all the manure possible to be coUefled for the hop-yard» 

* I am tony tD lay, icme land-owners are so jealoas of any profit accraiag 
to the tenant, that they are constantly enquiring into hit profit: and without 
considering hia tosses, expences, &c. &c. by advancing his lentondio Icfttt 
tttipUiona of advanuge, he isdrirea to the waste and destniftio* of hif farm 
for hii own present support. 
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"mnd tomlly negleft every thing else ; this I judge to be a 
principal bar against improvement, however the favourers 
jof hop-planting may deny it. For the hop is known .to 
jrequire much and constant support, without repaying any 
^ng to the dunghill ; and without considerable assistance 
Ihere can be no expeftation of a crop — ^lucrative if Ob- 
l^ined — and ruinous if otherwise (to somje small farmers 
3pr cottagers). The tenant (if such) exerts his utmost 
i^bjiUties to contribute all he can to that vegetable lottery, 
which, if die expression may be permitted, may turn o^t 
a sorry blank, or a prize of much greater piagnltude t^sm 
a|l the promts of the other part of his &rm, even in its 
greatest state of improvement. I am ready to allow that 
some hop-planters h^ve their other lands didy attended to ; 
^at they purchase an additional portion pf -manure for 
,th4^r plantation, leaving for the farm )vhat it product* 
This granted does not destroy the proposition ; for either 
Jiis ground, who sells the manure, or diat of some one 
else, who probably might purchase it for com or grass 
land, is thereby deprived of its use ; and as the hop-planter 
can aflbrd to give more per load for it than any othc^r 
person, It becomes of more than twice the value in jsvch 
a 8itu;adon, contiguous to hop plahtatipns, it ?vould else- 
where. This intelligence I do not impart \y;tji any view^tP 
detrad from the value of the science, if S3ic]x it may Jb^ 
called, or to hinder. the growth of the hqp, bemg a veiy 
useful article in life ; but as I am convinced the, observation 
18 founded oa&£t, I cannot help submitting it to yopr.con- 
' sideration, having much lamented any deprivation of ma- 
nure, which grass or com land may suffer ; the tare, men- 
tion thereof leads me involuntarily into a descajat upon the 
^se of straw, in thatching houses, bams, &c. as anpd^^r 
Jbar to improvement. For, was the thatch thus expended, 
supplied to the purpose of littering cattle, iijistead ^f j»- 
imainiog perhaps twenty or thirty years a dangerous, iU- 
looking) verminrbarbouring, dusty, and unpro&table cpvcr- 

M " 
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ing for a hoiise, stable, or bam» Tvhen a handsome coirer^ 
ing of pantile might be laid thereon, free fiom the above 
inconveniences, and nearly at the same expence; I repeat^ 
vras such straw cdnverted into manure, and applied to the 
grass or com land of such fafms as are thul deprWed, the 
effefks trould be profitable and lasting: for I consider the 
^tddttioHial mantire laid upon land, not to have finished its 
task when it has produced one, two, or three crops, but 
presume that the increase of such crops contain as much 
materials for another dunghill as that which produced it, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

If every farmer would seriously consider the above obi- 
serVsfftons, he would hoard every thing that might be 
Converted jnto this grand primum mobile of agriculture, 
as gold. I d6 assure you, I myself am so much a staved, 
to the thirst aft^r it, that I am sorry to see my servsmt^ 
make US6 of too large a whisp for the kitchen fire. 

Upon my Ihtfe iiiclo'sed farm, little of which is fit fot 
tuitiips, till of late in grass, I began with manuring such 
land upon the swarth as I intended to break up in the 
course of three or four years, at the rate of fifteen or six* 
teeti loads to the acre, during which time I find the pas- 
tufige tad tiaijr crop6 hiuch improved, and I doubt not 
M advantage ^ill be again found when in tillage* I do 
liot^ ftrr Ae sake of a first crop. Intend to pare and bui^ 
thd ^^arA^ atid therei)y destroy the best part of die soili 
but (o pare as' thin as possibe, and lead the so^ oo heaps^ 
by nieilns of a broad-wheeled cart, to tot down^ with k 
mixttii'e of long litter and other things, as a valuable 
provision for futute wants. The land thus cleared will be 
more certahi of its first and second crop, than if the swarih 
were ploughed in^ as is often the custom, td the injuiy of 
all die crops grown befdre the sward is rotten, especiall]|^ 
when it contains the roots and blades of old «hafp wood- 
land grass', which is found to occupy cold clay land when 
long laid down; for the sods are apt to lie hollow' and 
contain much water, which starve die roots of the graiuj 
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tad hv Cb my knowledge deprived nuny of dielr crops. 
It seems to me a convincing proofs for I have observed 
many old inclosnres so ploughed yield very poor crops for 
two or tfirce years, after which diey have produced very 
fine ones. 

It is my intention, in March or April next, to sow 
upon an acre of land in the centre of a large grass field* 
about fourteen pounds of white clover seed. The close 
was well manured from the fold^yard in November lasff 
and has never yet been harrowed. After sowing and 
harrowing with a cormbon harrow, to scratch the swarth 
a little, I mean to make it fine by means of a thora har- 
fowy and wait the result of my experiment, which is in- 
tended to shew how far grass land may be improved without 
ploughing. Siould it succeed, I shall take pleasure in 
communicating my success to you. 

In laying down land for grass, I have often noted, 
that ^e white and red clover has been sown together, 
under a mistakco notion diat the red would produce a 

.Vmtiitti to compensate for die shortness of the white. The 
consequence has been this> the red being much stronger 
aod larger, ovei-runs, smothers, and eats out the white 
ton two or three years, or till its pipv stalks become 

.1arge« are cut or wounded, so as to taKe in a sufficient 

.quantity of water to destroy die root; when it dies, a 
larg^ chasm of bare land appears, and so many upon the 

.ifield, as bears proportion with die quantity of seed sown 
iviih the ivhite. I have remarked that diose vacuums are 
not speedily filled with other grass, unless the land be« 
subje^ to a spontaneous produdion. 

Gjflmtm or whiu Jdauer threshed in an unburnt sttte^ 

\ have tried as a manure upon grass land, about three 
irears ago, according to die rules prescribed by a pamphlet 
published concerning the use and good efieds of that mi-. 

.sioralin America; and am convinced, whatever virtues it 

jB2ay possess in America, it has none here ; at least the 

M2 
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native plaster which I made trial <>( had not. I began by 
laying on six pecks to the acre, and irtcteftsed the quantity 
till I expended six busheh per acre, yet no visible al* 
teration of the herbage c6iild be discovered even to tfiis 

Small inclosures of grass land, in my opinion, 'aniweT 

much better than the same quantity in large ones, {except 

in pastures for sheep, tvhich are required to be targe for 

the benefit of cool breezes in summer, and less tronbte- 

some on account of the fly.) I have long contehded dils 

argument with the advocates for lirge fields, and am glaidl 

Mr. Robertson, in his Survey of Mid Lothiaki, agrees 

with me in that opinion. "I constantly see small dosed, 

surrounded with good white-thorn hedges, beat a gi«ater 

Dui*dien of herbage in proportion, than large ones ; «ti 

the reason seems evident. Independent of the mannre 

deposited in the shade by cattle when sheltering^ in s^ng, 

when the cold sharp winds blow oflTfrdnv-tfie stirfaee of 

the ground, the warm atmospheric air occa^ifoiieA h^ ffie 

reflefted rays of the sun, in the same imahHer'A^' hleNir 

oflT the. circumambient warmth, caused by perspi^tieii, 

from pur bodies^ and render ns more sensible df kMd 

than in still calm weather, though the thermoitoeMr pbhits 

the same degree:' Thus wind, by having 1:6 pa^ A6 iii- 

terwoven branches of the thbiii hedge of a smalt iiKsI<>siiif<i^9 

is not able to resume its fordier viofent'c^rretit befcarett 

becomes again broken and divided by'an<3[ther'<rf* the sanfe 

fences. 'In sufnn^er, when 'much liot an?l'3ry-tveiatfi6r 

prevails, die hedges shade off the stfn-antf wind, so as tb 

prevent the moisture 'left by showers' and dcwsHfrom ejsr- 

'balation; of cbhsequehcis vegetation is nibre enbooraged 

than where die ground is more parched. ' -" ** - 

The breed of stock has hot yet been much atftfidefl'^g) 

In^is neighbomhood; and- though I have long wished tb 

•imprpve my own hreed of beasts, other business has prtf» 

vented me from tafcjng that puins necessary for acctfn#» 
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pushing- so desirable a purpose. The short homed York- 
shire Holderness cow is die most esteemed here, both for 
milking and fattening. Perhaps Mr. Turnell, of Stokeham, 
h%s applied himself more to d^ breeding of beasts, than 
any person in thi^ part of the county. As to sheep, having 
myself been so little conversant with them, I must beg 
leave te refer you to others bettsr informed. 

I am sorry I cannot give you so much intelligence upon 
the dairy as I wish to have done, not having had sufficient 
early notice of the enquiry, as it would require a due 
observation for some years, to come at the produd^ion of 
a dairy farm, people not being in the habit of eitlier 
keeping clear accounts or burthening tlicir memories with 
the pro&ts or losses incident thereto. At Fledbro the 
&nns are not very large, perhaps from eighty to one hun- 
dred and fifty acres in a farm ; the principal occupation is 
con&ned to the dairy, though some of them feed veiy 
good bullocks thereon. The most cok're£l account I can 
make out, respe£ling the produ(5lion of cheese is, that one 
cow will produce about three hundred pounds weight of 
f heese, upoil an average, during the summer season. 

Calves are much better fed upon linseed pottage mixed 
with new milk, in the proportion of one third of good 
flQucihge to two-thirds milk ; they thrive much better, rest 
a great deal, and the veal is generally fin^r ; at least the 
jbutchers who purchase mine thus fed, tell me so. I have 
also bred calves in the same manner, only with this dif- 
ierence, when three weeks old^ we give them old milk 
instead of new, and the same quantity of the luiseed, viz. 
4Dne third. The linseed is put into i:old water, and heated 
.^ver a-slow fire (one pint to two gallons) for two or three 
hours, scarcely suffered to boil, then passed through a 
hair sieve. Warming die Unseed saves the trouble of 
warming the milk. ^ 

Having been much employed as surveyor and com- 
missioner for inclosures, you may expedl much information 
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on that subjed. The improvemems are as various as die 
circumstances under which we find die lordships to be 
inclosed; the difference proceeds from die disproportion of 
their soiU ^juantity of commons, goodness of, or im-. 
pra^cability of making good roads widiout an enormous 
expence, contiguity to markets, &c. 

A lordship chiefly consisting of good iaad, with exten* 
sive commons belonging diereto, may be said to be the 
most capable of improvement; a clay one, widx a gr^t 
quantity of common, the next; and a clky one, vnth 
scarcely any open common, the least of all; diough even 
the worst, upon an average, will Increase about onerfourth 
in value, after dedu&ion of all expences attending the in- 
closure, whilst some lordships^ under the first description, 
in a few years have more dian doubled their value before 
inclosure. 

We have lands in this neighbourhood, which, I am 
certain, might be considerably improved by watering, 
provided the practice was introduced so that the labourers 
and servants could be instru£led in cutting the carriers; 
but unless a person was constantly attei!idant he would 
not have the work done properly. I hope, by means of 
the Board of Agriculture^ and their communications, that 
praftice, as well as other useSful ones, will be made 
general. 

You will readily, observe, from the irregular and dc* 
^ched way in which I have placed my observations, that 
I have not had time to arrange diem property ; but have put 
them down as they occiired to my mind ; this I know your 
goodness will readily excuse, provided only one hint may 
prove serviceable to your endeavours; and be assured, 
should the least benefit be derived from any communication 
I have the honour to transmit, I shall receive ample ^gra<« 
tification in being the means of dirowing a mite jnto the 
treasury. 
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. Should this or any other of my feeble efforts entitle me 
Ho the honour of a future correspondence, I ^viU take the 
liberty of giving such occasional hints as may hereafter 
present diemselves, leaving the approbation or reje^on 
jnrhoUy and alike to the supeppr judgmexit of yourself and 
xhe Board to deiteimine* 

And axn, 

SIR, 

Your very obedient 

humble serv^ntj 

WILLIAM CALVERT- 

Darlion, Feb. 5, H^*, 

P. S. I am greatly obliged to your kmdness by the pe« 
f usal of Mr. Robertson's survey, it being a most excellent 
one in my opinion; as it has affi>rded me much amusement; 
the remarks seem made with precision, judgment and im* 
partuility. 



iii^ I ^ ^^^titt^ 
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OBSERVATIONS i|7 Mr.Grben ^^Bankwood Farm, 
in Thurgarton, on reading the Survey nf MiD 
Lothian, and applying them to this County. 

Page 48. As it Is i^ientiqned that in ground newly 
brought into tillage, lime has the greatest power ; my opi- 
nion is the same : but if it do not become an assisting manure 
upon old tillage, by seeding that old tillage for a few years^ 
as pasturage, when taken up again, I believe die lime thcfi 
to become pf use. Arable lands, in general, are kept too 
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long on the plough, dnd too little use made of detds. ff 
pradised the contrary way, I beliere it would be fdund xA 
improveipent. 

t^ge ditto. Compost llilie, road soil, &c. bekig ftl€»4 
tidhed ai tisefid, though net a powerful manure i I believe 
the sacfie: but if more prafUsed in this our country, it 
would be found very useful to meadow land. It is very 
proper in that compost to mix a part of dung. 

Page ditto. F^arm yard dung, I think, to be properly 
ordered, the shortest time it should l\e after being turned in 

the yard, should be six weeks. ^N.B. In the winter, 

thb diing that domes frbfii horses should be regularly mixt 
with the dung that is made by otliSt c^ttld, whi<ih pf6itiotfes 
a greater fermentation than if it was not mixt. Taking 
diiii^ from the stable^ by d^nrailts }n barrowS, sind turAtng- 
ft dowA in heb^s xxpdh thd dunghill, withdlit ipreaidirtg if 
with s foA, is an error too much praftised by the servant^ 
and too litde noticed by the master. 

Page 55. In tillage great improvements may be made^ 
by reducing the breadth of the lands, which being from 
thirty-six to forty-eight feet wide? and elevated in the centre 
three feet, in such a form, no arable land can be worked to 
its best advantage ; the ridges, at some periods, being over 
dry, and at others the fiirrdv^s over wet, It appears also 
an improvement, at the time of ploughing, to make the 
furrow become die crowni and crt)wn the fiiitblV, &lCSf4 
nately. I have myself tiied the experiment upon woodland 
clary soil, and found it to answer : I wish it was more prac^ 
tised, I think it would be an improvement upon most sort$ 
of soil. ■ N. B, Upon dry sand soil there is no occasion. 
It may be said this npiode may not suit a dariip soil ; but as 
the breadth \s mentioned lb be such as to suit to be sowed at 
one cast Upon a land, a single hand cast upon a ^and cannot;' 
bfe sov^ed regular ; but the same land should be sowed by 
dOii^lc liin3, but Witii thfe Saiiic quantity i^ one hand woulcj 
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hare done, which placet the corh mote regular^ suid like* 
wise prerents it from filling into the hoUoW furrows, whicll^ 
is too much the custom in sowing, and Appears tb me an 
^rror ; for as there is less soil iii the furrow, consequentlj 
there should be less seed there : and upon moist soil it is but 
reducing the breaddi to such a size pf lands as may suit tht 
moistness of the soil. I think that the best means to keep 
it dry is, that the colder the soil the less the lauds should be| 
and aftQr the seed is sowed, I would have every furrow 
cleaned out by die plough very carefully ; and 1 think hf 
that method the land would be found in better state than to 
b^ put ihto large and high lands to dry. After a wet winteTt 
bigh lands are supposed to be firmer and ready earlier for 
sets^ I but if the low parts of large lands are readier for see4 
in At spring, consequetitly the stnall landb may be nearly ai 
tthiif.; for to have large and high lands upon wet soil, ridgi 
ind furrow jn equal order, I think an impossibility* I should 
give my opinion to have sAuill lands to be the best ; but thtt 
moister the soil the shorter the lands should be, with pmper 
drainage at the ends ; and if not sufficient, a few under 
drains should be made. 

Page 61. Mention Is made, that wheat is very seldom 
sowed after barley, because it is littended with ill e£Fe£is ; 
for howevel- weU it may look in the spring, it falls olF very 
much before it comes to the sickle. I have tiied it in Not- 
tinghamshire, which answered as ill as here ihentioned. Jt 
looked well till got into ear, and instead of filling forward 
to make a good crop, of which, at that time, it had all iht 
appearance, it dried up at the root, and wasted away, ^d 
as to be of very little value. 1 believe it to be a received 
opinion with many farmers, that it is an error t6 «ow wheat 
after barley : I myself am convinced of it. 

Page 82. As it is observed, there is a want of cpridg 
keeping betwixt the end of turnip-keeping and the succes- 
sipa pf ^eedS| which come one month sooner than the other 



grass ; I capnot sayhow the seeds are treated In that country ; 
jbutcan say the less they are eat, the earlier they will be 
upon all sorts of soil that they are sowed upon. To have 
seeds in the forwardest perfa^ion, they should not be eat at 
all after the harvest crop is taken, except a little time after 
harvest, if the ground be diy ; and as soon as wet comes, 
or winter approaches, should be entirely cleared of stock 
for die winter season. If it is convenient to the occupier of 
that land to lay a part of dung upon the seeds, while laying 
dormant, it would be of infinite use, and likewise for* 
^vard the seeds in the springs It is to be considered, that 
in the North of Scotland, they are much colder than we 
are hi Nottinghamshire ; but in this county I h^ve tried the 
above-mentioned upon very cold woodland soil, and -fre-r 
quehtly have had the succession of seeds ihimediately to 
follow the winter*keeping. I have reason to think the 
backwarder the land, the less the seeds should be eat; an^^ 
upon very late land, I think should not be eat ^t all til) ^^ 
fhe spring pasturage. 
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COTTO^' MILLS XN NOTTINGHAM* 

Deuiiison and Co. 

Green and Co. 

J. James 

Cox and Co. stands still 

Hippinstall 

Pearson and Co. stands stilji 

Morley 

Harris 



•-Papplewick and Linby 
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Stanford and Buraside. Mansfield 

Dkto Ditto 

Stanton's 
Robinson's upper mill 

OldmiU 

New ditto 

Middle ditto 

Forge ditto 

Nidicr ditto 
UnWin'sy Sutton in Ashfield 
Also a mule fa<^ory at Sutton 
Co. of hosiers, Radford 
Thomas Caunt and Co. Southwell 
Mr. Chambers, Fiskertim 
Handley, Sketchley, and Co. Newark 
Late Hardcastle and Co. mule fadlory, Newark, stands still 
Burdin's, Langworth 
{iall's and White, Basford 
Salmon, Chlevell (nearly finished) 
Walsh, Bulwell, part built, but remains unfinished 
Rod and Co. Worksop 
At Gamston, near Retford, a mill which.occasionally spins 

worsted, cotton, and bump 
Lambert's, Loudbam, and Gonalston 
Worsted mills 
Bagshaw, Mansfield 
Toplis, Cuckney 
Pavison and Co. Arnold 
l^etfon) mill^ 
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APPENDIX. No. Xl^. 
BIRTHS -and BURULS in NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

for Jive yearSy from the beginning of \ 789 U the end 
of 1795, Mi numher of inhabitants n 



Annesley • . t. 
Arnold* • ^ " 
Askham - - « 
f Avctham • ,» •» 
Babworth - " • 
Palderton - » 

Barnby in Willows 
Barton 
Basfbrd - -^ 

* Beckinghan^ - f 
Boeston • *» 
Bilborough 

Bilsthor}> and Utifibnt 
Bingham 

Siyth afid Htmiett 

Bole - -^ 

Bothamsell ' .. • 

* Blcasby 
Boughton 

Bradroore cum Bunny 
Bramcote - ^ 

Bridgford, E. 
Bridgford, W. 

BulwcU 

* BHd orth 

Burton Joice cum Buli^ote 

Burton, W. 

Budby 



Firth«. 


^urUlt. 


Inhabitants. 


S6 


36 


330 


366 


»H 




38 


*7 


XS« 


5» 


14 


19s 


S» 


16 


»S3 


rat 


«« 


t 


a4 


1ft 




5* 


16 


■ 


338 


»29 




5' 


3' 


40« 


16 ? 


66 


- 


44 


8 


, 


J<» 


n 


333 


T44 


89 


• 

• 


798 


»3S 


H«$ 


•4 


j8 


148 


3« 


29 


zt^ 


34 


?6 


"? 


U 


17 


150 


96 


49 




it 


1» 




82 


44 


/ 


45 


43 




312 


98 




9+ 


31 


435 


99 


4J 




13 


8 


69 


33 


13 


•7a 
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• CalvertoB ... no 
Carberton ... 8 
Carcolston ~ • i8 

f Carlton on Trent - -J* 

Carlton in LindHdk • * '3 

• Caunton - - - 69 
Cbilwell com Attenborough andTiton 134 
ClaTeborpngt and Hamlets foS 
Claworth - - 63 
Cli&on by Nottingham - 76 
.CHfton. if- and S. (incladjng Harjy 

and part pfSpalj&rth) . - 83 

Clipston - - * »6 

Coddington , , • - 67 _ 

CoUingham, N. • -. 7i _ 

ipjtto, S. • - . 53 

Colston Bwsett - . - ^ 35, 

.Cfllwick ... 9 

" Cortlingitock - - - - - 36 

Cassani . - • - • . ' 6a- 

C»tgrave » - • ■ 136 

Gotham - . - - ' 8- 

• Cwpwell Great . - - 5J 
■J- CnunweU • - - ■ 2J 

Csckney, with Norton Langwith 

Holtrack Wqodhause - 213 

• JJarlton - ; - . 23 
Otayton, E. - ^ - 36 - 
Drayton, W. - - - - 17 

• Dunham -, - . ■ y^ 
Eakriog - - - 7» 
Sttstwood • . . 1 1-5 

» Eaton . - - - 28 

Edwalton - - 13 
JMwinstoW • r '•74 

• Edingley - - - . 49 
EgmatitiM ■ • - 3r 
Bttley' > . - - - fi 



69 



45 
39 



SB 

. .30. 



4» 



.56 

96 



»7» 
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fiirths. Burials. Iniubttantir 



Elston - - <( 


34 


»S 


. 


Elston Chapel - 


3* 






Elton • • . 


i6 


4 




Eperston - • ' - 


69 


39 




Everton - - - " 


»07 


80 


S66 


• Farnsfield 


9» 


40 


f26 


Farndon * • " • 


87 


53 




Finningley cnim Aukley 


95 


.46 


619 


Flawborough - • • 


6 


* * 




Flcdborongli 


8 


6 


>» 


Flintham . - " - 


53 


41 




Gamston • . . 


4* 


37 


37* 


Gedling, Carlton and Stoke Bardolph 


Hi 


»5» 


^ w 


Conalston 


a? 


12 


■ ■ 


Gricslcy • - " • 


43« 


»%$ 


> 


Gotham - • • 


73 


37 




Granby • • • 


63 


28 


P 


Gringley ' • • " 


73 


3* 


Si6 


Grove • • " • 


16 


10 


X14 


♦ Halloughton 


t9 


9 


80 


Harworth with Hamlets 


63 


4» 


430 


Hawton • • • 


»9 


7 


43^ 


Hayton and Hamlett ' • 


«7 


43 


%%^ 


• Halam * . 


54 


18 


st8t 


Hawksworth • 


30 


10 




Headon cum Upton 


55 


33 


286 


HicUing •. - . 


4$ 


37 




Hockerton • . . 


»5 


»5 


ilf 


tHplm • - - 


»7 


II. 


lU 


Holm Pierrepont 


23 


9 




Hoverlngham - • . • 


49 


3» 


, ■ 


Httcknall Torkard 


ai4 


128 


. . 


f Kelham <• 


so- 


29 


«9« 


Kingston ... 


lo 


»4 


' 


Keyworth 






f 


Kneesally Ompton and Kersall 


73 


4* 


46$ 


Kilvington 


I 


4 




Klnoulton . • . • 


45 


19 - 


. 


» Kirklington • « n. 


at 


- 4-.; 


»» 
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Births. B;jrials. Inhabitants. 



Kirkby 


X07 


77' 


891 


Kirton * - . 


28 


^S 


.6s 


Kneeton - - - 


9 


10 


• 


Xambley 


7^ 


45 




Langford - . , 


H 


9 




Laneham 


45 


24 


«7« 


Langar cum Barnston 


4S 


»3 


■ 


Laxton 


- 




43o 


Lynby . • • 


81 


45 


422 


Leak, S. • • • 


SO 


35 




Leak, W. 


H 


16 


• 


L«nton • - 


"3 


79 




* Leverton, N. Hahlesthorpe and Coates 69 


41 


376 


LevertoDi S. andCottaia 


73 


43 


39» 


Littleborottgh 


ZI 


S 


«9 


Lowdham cum Gunlhorp 


H7 


68 




Maplebeck 






i$o 


Markham East • • 


106 


72 


619 


Markham W. and Milnton 


39 


13 


180 


Mansfield 


826 


636 


6600 


§ Marnham cum membris Skegby and 








Gratsthorp • .. 






287 


Mansfield Woodbouse 


'54 


94 


900 


Mattersey cum Tborpe 


49 


33- 


35» 


Missen • - - 


«3 


53 


557 


Mesterton and Stock with 


14s 


III 


1051 


♦ Morton 


11 


11 


79 


t Mttikham, N. - 


77 


56 


408 


f Muskham, S. • • 


31 


28 


261 


Newark . . • 


zioi 


7S6 


- 


§ Normanton 






283 


Normanton on Soar 


39 


la 


( 


f Nonvell - • . 


79 


SJ 


*y6 


J Nottingham 


4603 


36t$ 


25,000 


Nulhall 


3« 


39 


■; 


OUerton 


75 


4S 


ay 


OrdsaU « • . 


83 


7' 


S<» 


Orslon • - . 


61 


36 


^ 


Over Bronghton 


33 


a3 
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Owthorp • • 

♦ OKton 
Papplewick 
F^ethorp 
Plumptre^ 
lladfbrd 

* Ibagnall 
♦.Rampfon 

Ratcliffe on Trent 

Rempstoa 

Ratcliflfe on Soar 

Retford, E. 

Retford, W. 
f Relleston 

Ruddington 

Sandby - • • 

Soarrington 

'South Scarje cum Besthorp- 

ScrevetoQ 

Sdston 

Scrooby • • 

Shelford 

Sibthorp 

Shelton 

Skegby 

Stanton on the Woulds 

"Staunton 

Southwell and Normanton 

Staplefbrd 

Stoke East 

Aokeham 

Strelley - - 

'Starton and Fenton 
t Sutton on Trent 

Sutton and Lound • 

jiutton in Ashiield 

Cutton Bonington 

Syerston * •• 



Births. 


fiutnlt. 


itahaUtuMfc 


*3 


»5 




9S 


58 


•7*5 


It 


7 


¥> 


70 


4» 


• 


133 


97 




37 


'■ SI 


iji 


4» 


35 


: 30^ 


119 


: 61 




36 


^? 




'J 


S 




34.7 


■ 24S 


1910 


9* 


162 


'5*4 


f« 


44 


. ^^ 


148 


7« 


•; ; 


»4 


If 


•JZ 


22 


lk 


- 


3« 


23 


' r- : 


38 


31 




"7 


7* 


5*4 


•56 


St 


*«9 


7* 
7 


n 


^ 

^ 

% 


i6 


i 




6$ 


47 


. !*• 


to 


4 




16 


12 


, 


376 


229 


«*9S 


120 


9< 


• 


5« 


50 




5 


'2 


3<> 


Si 


55 




100 


44 


4«S 


»3 


n 


5;8 


49 


33 


ST^ 


483 


382 


349» 


"S 


79 


• 


16 


■ it 


r 
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" 


SIrtlui 


Baritlt. 


labibitaoO. 


Tevenall a i * 


35 


60 


316 


Thorpe - - - 


7 


3 


1 


Thorney, Including Wigsley and 








Broadholm • 


35 


18 


"4 


Thoroton . . - 


>7 


II 




Thrumpton " * * 


i6 


10 




Thurgarton 


45 


33 




. Tithby cum tittle Cropwell 


7° 


38 




Trcswell - - - - 


aj 


ft! 


»?4 


Trowell . . * 


89 


50 




Tnxford . . . 


I2t 


9» 


8do 


♦ Upton • • 


74 


3» 


36* 


Walesby ... 


37 


»4 


260 


Walkeringham 


57 


46 


406 


Whatton - - - 


83 


SO 




Warsop and Sookholm 


172 


94 


848 


Wellow 


66 


48 


3 SO 


Weston 


30 


34 


ft67 


Widmerpole ... 


26 


24 




Wilford 


74 


66 




• WiUoughby in Would* 


74 


30 




Winkbora 


39 


II 


i4« 


* Wheatley, N. - 


7» 


45 


358 . 


Ditto, S. . - 


i 


J 


29 


Wollaton .... 


H* 


89 


, 


• Woodborough 


85 


40, 




Worksop and Hamlets 


499 


*S7 


3008 


Wysall 


35 


tt 


• 



Total Baptisms ------ 20^214 

Total Burials ------- 13,271 

Number of Inhabitants - 1. - - 115,598 



N. B. Where the numbers of inhabitants zrt tet ibvm 
they were taken- from hbuse to house. With regard to the 
Qthers, the . total was brought out, by multiplying the 
deaths by 41, the lowest proportion of persons living foun4 

N 



in a|)}r di$Q:i<% (vi^J. that of ten villages on the Trent near 
Mii^wark) ta the dfo^ths, Mrhere t^e adtu^l numl|fiii9« IWrsg 
were takep. In ^bout eighty villages near Retfoi^ the 
deaths turned out about oine ii| fiorty>-fiye9 and- ia » good 
many, about Soutjfwell the same. In the district about 
Mansfield (fourteen parishes) one in fifty-five, owing 
probably to the number of children, &c. from other couu- 
ties employed in the mills and ipanufa^brie^. 



t( In the j^aces thus marked, the totaU of births- aad 

. . bmials:were by, mistake taken for six years, but hime 

' been roduced tp the average of five, and the numbers 

of inhabitants having been taken from house to house 

makes it quite immaterial 

* In the places marked thus, the births and burials were 
taken for five years^ ending 1792, the returns, ^f 
1193 not being then made into the office, aj^. Sputii^^f^JJ* 
which, it is apprehended, would make little or, QQt 4if~ 
ference* and inmost oC them th^ nui3(^ei^ we^C<,t^)^^ 
from hpuse to house. 

^, In the two placets marked thus, the inspe£Upn Q£'ilkc\ 
register, was by the Rev. Thomas Clark, Vicar of 
Normapton, and Curate of Mamham, expressly refused 
to any person coming from Sir Richari> Sutton, but 
die uumbers wei*e taken from house to house. 

J Multiplymg the average of burials by thirty-two, • ac- 
cording to the paper annexed, marked (B) will not 
brifig out the fuH number of 25000, but a gentleman 
who had a great share in drawing that paper, is per- 
suaded that number is not too high, especially as^ere 
are congregations of - di we tit ^ rp who do not register; 
^ and the dissenters in some vill^iges near Not^gtam 
would somewhat raise th^. tot^ o( th^ wmtJf* 

« 

The gaper marked B will shew the increase of Nottinj^ 
* ham, since 1779i 
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B 

4n account of the number of INHABITANTS of the 
Town of NOTTINGHAM, with the number of 
Houses and Families^ distinguishing each street aipha^^ 
heticallyy taken from Monday the 20tAf to Saturday 
the 25th of SeJUember inclusive^ 1779. 

THE method adopted, and rules that were observed in 
taking the following account : 

No militia man or soldier was reckoned, but their 
£unilies were numbered if they were housekeepers m the 

town. 

« 

If any part of u fiimily were absent upon a visit or joijT- 
ney they were counted, as were all cluldren who boarded at 
schools, &c. in the town ; therefore no persons upon a 
visit here, nor children belonging to the town if boarded 
out of it for education, &c. were taken. 

Distin^ons were made of houses, famiKes and in- 
habitants in each parish, that a succind Account of each 
might be given 

The . hospitals were not numbered amongst the houscc, 
but the people were taken as inhabitants. 
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Angel Row . * . 

St. Ann's Street 

St. Ann's and Copies 'i 

Back Lane and Penny Foot Row 

Barker Gate • 

Bearward Lane 

Beast Market Hill 

Beck Lane 

Beck Lane Hospitals 

Beck Barn or Pottery 

Bedlam Court 

Bellar Gate • * 

Boot Lane^ froin Parliament Street, 

to the Joiner's-Arms, exclusive of 

Kayes's Buildings 
Bottle Lane - * « 

Bowling Alley Hill 
Bridge End, see Hollow Stone 
Bridlesmith-gate and Rose Ydrd 
Broad Lane to St. John's - ] 

Broad Marsh and Darker's-Cbort 
■ Byard Lane and ChappePs-Court 
Bilby's Hospital 
Butt Dyke, see Toller's Hill 
Blowbladder Street^ see Mou&t Hall Gate 



Houtei. 


Families. 


SouTi. 


*4 


»3 


*39 


30 


35 


149 


4 


5 


24 


3» 


3S 


>97 


79 


94 


418 


73 


83 


4*4 


»4 


14 


88 


13 


13 


69 


— 


— 


13 


13 


»9 


87 


»9 


30 


89 


46 

t 


SO 


231 


f 
no 


128 


. 624 


16 


»9 


95 


6 


6 


34 


81 


86 


415 


2S 


36 


U3 


68 


8S 


37S 


»3 


13 


69 


— 


.^-' 


18 



Carter Lane 

Castle Gate • « 

Chandler's Lane 

Chappel Bar to Nix's Yard 

Cappel'^ Court, see Bryard Lane 

Cheapside 

Chesterfield Lane « 

Coalpit Laiie * « 

Cow Lane « * 

Cttckstool Row 



46 
87 

IS 

29 

• 

to 

18 

20 

»7 
tx 



SO 
97 
aj 
31 

10 

»9 
21 

28 

12 



230 

447 
90 

HI 

49 

83 
ttx 

Z29 
94 
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Houses. Families. Souls. 

Cabbage Court - -. -r 7 9 47 

Charlotte Street and three Salmon's Yard 40 41 224 

Collin's Hospital - •• - — . -^ j^ 

DniryHill - -~ - 13 14 74 

D/Rrker's Court, see Broad Marsh 

Engine House ai)d Neighbourhood , r 

Finkhill Street and Wabuttree La<ie 

Fisher Gate 

Fletchei; Gale 

Friar Lane or Mont Hall Lane 

Flint's Court, see Garner's HjU 

Gilliflower Hill and Hock Holes 

Goose Gate & Hockley to Parivlcini's R. 6{ 

Greyfriar's Gate 

Griddlesmith Gate 

Greyhound Yard 

Glass House Lane to Charlotte Street 

Garner's Hill and Flint's Court 

High Pavement » ' • " 

High Street 

Hockley, see Goose Gate 

Hound's Gate 

Hollow Stone, Bridge End and Malin Hill 50 

61. John's and Key worth's Houses 
St. James's Lane 
Jew Lane, fee Spaniel Row- 
Johnson's Court - - 14 ' 19 84 

Kayes's Buildings in Boot- Lane "^ ' 14 ^^ 95 

Long Row, from Nix's Yard to Cow* 

Lane, including all the Yards, ex* 

cept Greyhound-Yard - 140 

Low Pavement • • 18 

Leen Side • ik •44 



9 


^3 


59 


z6 


30 


136 


60 


67 


«9» 


30 . 


30 


HS 


6 


6 


3* 


13 


'5 


69 


6S 


68 


304 


54 


60 


293 


43 


43 


204 


30 


36 


i6a 


45 


59 


290 


7 


9 


44 


39 


39 


207 


10 


10 


75 


St 


9« 


407 


SO 


54 


259 


H 


12 


85 


59 


64. 


3*6 



'54 


824 


'9 


99 


56 


26{ 
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Homes. Fflfiiliet. Sonle* 



Malinl^ see Hollow Stone 

St Mary*!^ Church Side' - 

St. Mary'rGate • 

Marsden's Court - 

Middle Pavement 

Mount Hall Gate or Blowblodfter Stfeet 1 9 

Mount Lane or Middle Hifi 

Mflstone Lane fa Beck Bam 

St. Mary^ff Workhouse 

Middle Marsh ' -^ - 20 



*♦ 


*i 


ao^ 


4* 


4» 


lyZ 


10 


II 


6t 


15 


»5 


6r 


»^ 


39 


9« 


»y 


»4 


64 


44 


44 


20; 


... 


_. 


108 



21 



94 



Narrow Marsh, and Long. Slairsi in- 
cluding all the Yards, &c. - 197 zzS zo}$ 
New Change and Shoe Booths • 13 1-3 64 
St. Nicholas's Workhouse • — — 57 



^anvicini's Row^ Oiiiea'sCoiurty &c. 
►peck Lane - , - 

pennyfoot Row, sec Back Lane 
Pepper Street . . 

St. Peter's Workhouse 
St. Peter's Church Side 
St. Peter's Gate and Church Yard 
pilcherGate ... 

Parliament Street and Back Lane 
Plumptre's Hospital 



a; 


J« 


r?2 


6 


6 


^3 


10 


II 


49 


— 


•— 


42 


14 


H 


6z 


37 


3» 


169 


*3 


28 


120 


»75 


299 


1504 


— 


— 


14. 



Queen Street 

Quaker Lane, see Spaniel Row 



9 



Kosemaiy- Lano - - 12 

Rockholes, &c. beyond Glass House 

Lane - . - ig. 

Rockholes, Gilliflower ffill, see Gil- 

li^owerHill , . 



10 



13 
^9 



44 

63 

7.1 
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Spring Gard«n% including all the New 

Houses Sduth of St. Ann Streelt, iahj 

Eist rfdfcss Hifhiie Lane - 68 86 365 
;KbMrf)Iel, i^ Stik}thy Row^ 

SliiHsp Lato - . fy Jid i^ 

efM>nHil! * * . 1; ffl ^ 

Sfoithy Row and Shambles - 18 't'; , Vt 

Gpauiel Rtnr ^^ • • xo 13 59 
$l«pAen*i Ccruii^ Me Leen SilUt 

Gtoncy Gtreet ■•- • • 2^ ^o '5 

Stoney Street Hospital • ..mm. ^m> ]6 

Timber Hill • - - 2X 23 .149 

TfWit Bridge . - - 9 14 ^t 

'To^n Calf Alley - - 15 J8 ^ 

ToJler's-Hill and But Dyke - 93 . 9? S^<^ 
Tabernade Alley,- incltlding all the 

Houses at the Back df Boot Lane, 

from Parliament Strcffct to Charlotte 

Street • - - 6r 62 284 

Wahiut-tree Lane, see Finkhill Street 

Warser Gate - • • 45 48 198 

Wheelef Gate - - ' • '38 40 207 

Woolp^ck Lane • < - j4 61 3}S 

White Rents in Houndsgate • -^ * '— . 63 

Total Number • • 319k 3556 ^7584 
Srewhouse Yard, an Extra Parochial 

FJace - • • — — 127 



3191 3556 177x1 
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.A ditrision of the number tf Houses^ Famtlies and 

■ - » 

Jnhahitants in each Parish: 

St. Mary's Parish - • J3J14. 2584 ia657 

^L Peter's - • . 446 497 2445 

St. Nicholas's .. « * 43 z 475 s$o» 

Brewhouse Yard^ • , -w. — ,, 1^7 



^i^'mmtmmmfmm 



Total 3191 3556 17711 



An accofint of the Burials for seven Years ^ from \'l12t<k 

1778, inclusive: 

St. Mary's • • - * ^ ^3^$ 

St. Peter's . . « • • 608 

St. Nicholas's » . • •• • ... y^g 

Castlegate Meeting - - - • • . 74 

Baptist ditto - • — *• •98 

Quakers ditto . >- ^ * «• * * ^ j8 

Total 3903 
Houses that are now uninhabited in this town^ 

i 

St. Mary's Parish <• • - .- -., ^jh. 

St. Nicholas's ditto • - - • 10 

gt, Peter's 4ittQ • .• . - -O 



ToUl 76 
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The inhabited houses contain as near as possible, five 
andi a half upon the average to each house. 

If we divide the number of inhabitants by die annual 
aveiage number of burials, we shall discover that it vrili 
require about thirty-one years and ten months to bury a 
number equal to that of the whole town, consequently 
nearly one in thirty-two of the inhabitants die annually. 
We shall also find that by ascertaining the number of 
people and burials, the comparative healthfulness of places 
may be determined ; making proper allowance for diose 
who die in their infancy, and for the extraordinary in- 
crease or decrease of die people by acquisition or emi- 
gration. This comparison has not been made in many 
places in England, because the mistaken apprehension of 
new taxes, and odier reasons,* make the people jealous of 
being enumerated, — ^It his however with pleasure we de- 
clare, that we found very few such groundless fears to 
prevail here ; but on the contrary, the generality of die 
people gave their numbers with great good nature and 
ehearfulness. 

It appears that in a very healthful parish, called Holy 
Cross, adjoining to Shrewsbury, one in thirty-three di6 
annually, though in Shrewsbuiy and Northampton one in 
twenty-seven, and in London oiie in twenty-one ; but with 
respedl to London, the computation has been made only 
from the number of houses. In many places of Europe, 
regular accounts are annually taken, from which we find 
at Vienna one in twenty die every year ; at Berlin one in 
twenty-six, . but this number would be smaller only for an 
extra encrease of people of late years; at a country parish 
in Bradenburgh one in forty-five; and the same in those 
healthful villages of the Pais de Vaud near Geneva; but 
this high number may proceed from the emigration of the 
natives, of which Dr. Tissot, in the Introdufikion to his 
Advice to the Peofile^ very much complains. We must not 
^pnclude that because diis number is tvyicp that of London, 
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therefore the cfaafice of life to ftdut^ i& two ib 6ta igaffnst 
London ; it is only so to the tiew bofn ihhat ; hencJe thtt 
hecesMty in diese <:&lcfilation8 of always taking idtd e6n- 
sider&tion the number, of infants that ate anfiuftUy bufi6d>«^ 
At Vienna half the .number of iphabitahts die befott^ Atj 
ate two years of age ; at Berlin two and three quartet^ sit 
Ixmdon thrde, at Northampton six, At Holy Cross twenty*' 
seven, and in the Pais de Vaud forty-6ne. 

From a comparison' of the fcnregoing premises, it it 
with peculiar satisfadlion that we conclude Nottin^^m to ' 
be a very heal&y situation, for we nearly cOme U|) to die 
standard of Holy Cro^s, and should certaitfy exceed it^ 
if it was not for the numbers that £e here in thf ir infaiicyj 
where poor people ate forced to negldft their offspring io 
Iprocure a subsistence, it is no wonder if hdf of ,ihose who 
are bom die youog# Dr. Deering in his Antiquities of 
Nottingham, page seventy-eight, gives us 2331 for iiiB 
burials in seven years; of which 1072 were infants* 
Near half therefore die in their infancy, which citnnot 
be the case at Ftoly Cross, where half that are bdrti live 
to the age of twenty-seven. — ^The do£l:oir in die year 1789, 
^numerated die inhabitants of diis pla^ei And teaking i 
proportionate allowance for some omissions, and defici'* 
cncies in his account, it appears t]|;iere Were at that tim6 
about 10720 souls in. this town; taking idso his ilmual 
average of burials for seven years^ by whi(!h if we' dtvidd 
the number of inhabitants, it will appear that nearly 
thirty-two years was then die requisite time to bury the 
whole number of the people. This similarity at forty years 
distance with the present statement, most certainly re-^ 
moves the suspicion of inaccuracy in both accounts. We 
are aware that the judicious may possibly observe that the 
very great additional number of people since t)r. Deering*s 
account, will of course operate here as it did at Berlin^. 
and make this place also appear more healthful than it 
really is, and such "^ould certainly be the case,i ,if during 
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the time that we have given the state of the burials, there 
had not been a very tnusual drain of the inhabitants into 
the army and militia, which we conceive folly counter^ 
balances the inci^wf. 



APPENDIX. No. Xin. 

Tfom Mr. Goui*0, Ian Steward tv th$ Dul^s Df P»Rr- 
XANDf $n mahing fiBnds in dry pastures. 

The ixii}^ approved method of miking pttdAi at 2tt&i 
itM pMfe in X)erbydnre.^^Af^er removitig the e^rth attj 
fermbg a pf6pcr bason, take- a quantity of liitt^, (arfffe? of 
lime will answer the same purpose) and spresd^ ^ tst^ 
over the whole surface, about five inches thick; upoQ 
this bed of lime laiy a coat of w^If terfpefed clay, eight 
inches thick : this must be beat down extremely Well nMx 
wooden hammers, to prevent the clsy from craddng. 
Upon the top of the clay lay a second coat of Uitie, oC 
the same thickness sks the* first: the whole is then pa/ved of 
pitched with smaU stones to prevent die catde from iiiji^ 
ring the materiak of ttit pOnd ; the clay wilt natdr^y hofcl 
up die water, and the lime prevents the vrorm from.^kiii^ 
upwacds or peoetiatii^ downwards* (%> irqure the chiy« ^ 
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APPENDIX. No. XIV, 



CURE or DISEASES IN CORN AND CATTLE. 



SMUT IN WHEAT. 

The following receipt for preventing the smut in wheat, 
fats bobn practised these twelve years past. 

Take twentjF-eight gallons of water, boil ip a 6w gal* 
Ions of it one pound of arsenick, then mix all together, 
and.steep your wheat in it for six oreigl^ hours ;^wh)en 
taken out,, mix well with fresh lime as usual. . Thtw:hett 
fbcmld be put through a riddle, and what swims ^t top 
skimmed o£ 



FOR THE ROT IN SHEEP. 

Take five quarts of boiling water, pour it upon a hand- 
ful of rue chopped small, and cover down the tea thus 
made for ten or twelve hours. Then strain it off and add 
Aereto as much ^alt as will make it swim an egg new laid.* 
Add to it a lump of bole armoniac as Ug as a pullet's 
<Sgg, and double that quantity of chalk, both well pounded 
before they are mixed with the tea; when well incorpo- 
rated add half a pound of flour of brimstone. The whole 
well mixed, is a sufficient drink for a score of large pasture 
sheep* To each sheep, after fasting four or five hours, 
give half a pint of the mixture in a small horn in three 
horns full, letting it rest, to take breath and cough, a 
minute between each ; for want of which many have been 
killed in the operation. Three drinks have been given in 
various years in the months of September and Oftober, at 
the distance of a w^ck between each drink} with great 
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success, not only to prevent but to cure die rot in sheep. 
Whilst one person is administering the medicine, another 
should be employed in stirring the ingredients well to- 
gether. 

N.B. The sheep should be kept fasting two hours 

after the medicine. It is adviseable that the person who 
mixes up the ingredients, as well as he that stirs them 
together, should use a large wooden spoon, lest by using 
iiis hands too freely, the compound should take off the 
skin. 

ANOTHER RECEIPT. 

Two ounces diapente in a quart of brandy for twenty 
sheep, given as a preventative, three times, at Michael- 
mas, Christmas, and Candlemas. 

FOR THE WATER. 

To prevent sheep from dropping of the water, take one 
pound of tobacco, and boil it in seven quarts of water one 
hour. Then put to it four ounces of saltpetie, one ounce 
black pepper and two ounces of spirits of turpentine. Two 
spoonfuls of diis mixture are given to the lambs about a 
month after they are taken from the ewe, and two more 
spoonfuls about a month after the first. Great care mus( 
he taken to shake it well together, before it is giveny 
otherwise the turpentine will swim on the top. 
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APPENDIX. No. XV. 

tetter from Mr^ Raynjes ff StoneliiU* m CuItivatioM 

ef a Samd Farm* 

AgreeaUe to yom ]3e(]piest» I lockMe yon a &ir 
hints on the pnu^cal part of agricnlture, as performed bjr 
myself upon a poor sandy soil, much like what you gene- 
rally find upon the forest ; first I begin with a fallow, which 
I endeavour to clean as well as possible ; if an order could 
kehad after harvest it would be of great advantage, but at 
any rate plough it as soon as you have done your MichaeU 
mas seed time, taking care to turn over all the soil, and 
leave it as open as you can ; as soon In the spring as you 
think your land will work, begin to harrow or scarify, but 
I should recommend the latter* The scarifier i^aa iavention 
pf the Rev. James Cooke, Red Lion Square^ London^ 
and which is particularly useful in sandy soils ; for I bav^ 
applied it this summer in my turnip fallows* and can ^ay J 
never had them in better tilths notwithstanding die wetness 
/ of die summer. The scarifier is worked, by twa horses^ 
'V^bich will do eight acres in one day> and alter i3b» first 
ploughing, will answer equals if not better dian aplou^ing: 
this I recon>mend to be drawn across die fidlowy after 
which make use of the harrows and get off die twitch, dien 
scarify again, drawing it the contrary way from what you 
did before, when you will soon get rid of your tvvitch. The 
scarifier has only one row of teedi ; if your fallow is very 
foul, put in only four teeth; after you have got it tolerably 
clear, put in die remainder, which will colleft all the short 
twitch ; diis implement has one very excellent qualification 
above all die cultivators I have seen, namely, that it does 
not break or cut the twitch, and this implement by perform- 
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mg so much in one day, gives ^ longer time between the 
orders of the fallow, so that the weeds vegetate and are ia 
consequence more effedkually destroyed by the succeeding 
operation j and by this mode of fallowing you will be^ much 
earlier than by the plough and harrow only, whid; wiJJ 
give you an opportunity pf manuring early and incorpo- 
rating the dung weU with the soil, by giving the fallow two 
after-plougbings, and by such incorporation of the dung 
and soil there wiUi be a certainty of succeeding in the turnip 
crop. I mu9t'not forget to say we are very much indebted 
tp the Norfol)^; farmers for the invention of a machine for 
sowing turnips, on^ of which I have, and for regularity 
afud dispatch it is not to be excelled: the price is about 
twelve shillings, I find malt combs a very excellent manure 
for turnips, twelve quarters per acre is a very good dressing, 
and will more than equal twelve loadf of manure pro- 
duced from the farm yard: after turnips I have ba/ley with 
which I sow seedSf such as white clover, lb lbs. trefoil, 
5lbs. and rye grass one bushel, all of the best quality per 
acre ; in the succeeding course I vary my seeds, by sowing 
red clover with trefoil and lye grass, which I find a complete 
change from the other; by this mefhod you will be certain 
to have good seeds in the spring. I avoid as much as pos- 
sible pasturing the young seeds after harvest ; they will 
be much earlier and more abundant at spring; this I pasture 
for two years if not wanted ft)r fodder, when I should pj'efer 
cutting the second year, on account of the trefoil, which 
will be totally destroyed by mowing ; after which plough it 
at Michalemas, and sow it with whe^t or rye according to 
the strength of tji^ soilr. It is. a most exceUent method of 
fallowing from the sward, but yet 1 think when you can 
manure for the whole of your fallows, it will be the most 
profitable way to take a crop ot wheat or rye first ; another 
thing, you will fallow much easier after a crop than from 
tlie sward, except your land is quite clear of twitch, which 
is seldom the case in sandy land* I scarce ever mow any 
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seeds for fodder, as it is very injurious to such soSs'as mine, 
and believe it very possible to keep horses winter and 
summer without mowing any seeds which is done by cutting 
them unthreshed oats or wheat, straw or beans, in the win-* 
ter months : in summer they ai^ kept in the fold upon 
green fodder. A certain quantity of land kept in a garden 
stile for such succession of green fodder is an excellent 
pradice. To let land lay three years in seeds I apprehend 
if not a good pra£tice, particularly in light sandy land ; 
for the third year's seeds will bear very little stock m pro- 
portion to die first and second years ; of course the land 
cannot benefit by the stock, and if it onty benefit by rest, 
it follows that it should be ploughed up at the end of the 
second year, and to get it into a state of fresh seeds again 
ts soon, as possible. 

I am, 

SIR, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
Stone Hilly F. RAYNES* 

April %, 1798. 

To Jtobert Lowef Esq. Oxton. 

P.S. As clover seed in general is very dear, and from that 
circiunstance land is often not half seeded, I should recom- 
mend to every farmer to grow his own seeds of every sort^ 
which may be done in all situations. 
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